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THE DANGER OF BOOKS 
A YOUNG couple in New York have recently had 


trouble with their landlord. He attempted to increase 

their rent. The tenants contested the increase in court 
and won. ‘Then the landlord charged them with being unde- 
sirable tenants. He alleged that they were “reds.” In due 
course of time officers possessing apparent inquisitorial powers 
entered the domicile of this couple. Many questions were 
asked. The young man produced his army commission and 
other evidences of his military service in France. ‘The creden- 
tials of his wife were as unimpeachable. The inquisitors said 
that their record seemed to be clear, but one of them in leav- 
ing remarked, “It’s not surprising that they suspected you, 
you’ve got so many books around.” s 


A STRIKE PENALTY 


PENALTY for going on strike contrary to an agree- 
foe is a significant feature of a recent arbitration award 

for Oakland street carmen of the Key route. The strike 
took place last October, and was accompanied by serious riot- 
ing and by the occurrence of some fatalities. "The workers 
violated their promise not to strike without exhausting certain 
remedies, and in view of this the arbitrators decided that the 
new wage scale granted should not be retroactive to October, 
but should go into effect in January. 

The board of arbitration consisted of Warren Olney, Jr., 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of California; Ralph 
P. Merritt, comptroller of the University of California; and 
Edgar C, Bradley, assistant secretary of the interior. Another 
feature of their award was the acceptance of the principle that 
regardless of its financial situation a company should pay 
“what may be called a minimum living wage, meaning by that 
a wage which will enable a man to support himself and 
family in a decent and reasonable way, having in mind particu- 
larly that he shall have enough not merely to provide his family 
with necessary food, clothing and housing, but also to give to 
his children that opportunity for education and advancement 
which is the birthright of every American citizen.” In keeping 
with this principle the arbitrators awarded a 1234 per cent 
wage increase, despite the company’s plea that it was not in a 
satisfactory financial condition. 


CLEVELAND’S HEALTH SURVEY 
N THOROUGH survey of public health conditions in 


Cleveland is under way under the name of the Cleve- 
land Hospital and Health Survey. Dr. Haven Emerson, 
former health commissioner of New York city, now a mem- 
ber of Cornell University faculty, is director. Dr. Gertrude 
E. Sturges, former executive secretary of the Association of 
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Tuberculosis Clinics, is assistant director. Among the mem- 
bers of the staff of distinguished experts that Dr. Emerson has 
drawn about him are: 

Dr. Donald Armstrong, head of the model health town, Framing- 
ham, Mass., who is making the tuberculosis study. . ’ 

Dr. W. S. Babcock, superintendent of Grace Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich.—hospital and social service. 

Dr. H. S. MacAdam, chief of institutional inspection, New York 
city—sanitary survey. 

_ Michael M. Davis, director of Boston Dispensary—hospital and 
social service. 

Dr. Josephine Baker, superintendent of child hygiene, New York 
Department of Health—infant maternity. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany—health statistics. Me 

Miss Josephine Goldmark, secretary of the National Commission 
for the study of Public Health Education—nursing. nae 

Dr. Thomas Salmon, medical director of the National Commission 
for Mental Hygiene—mental hygiene. 

Dr. Wade Wright, head of the industrial clinic of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital—industrial hygiene. i 

Mrs. M. P. Falconer, American Social Hygiene Association— 
venereal diseases. ; 

Mrs, A. F. Piggott, Maryland state inspector of nurses’ training 
schools—anursing. 

Tentative reports of the tuberculosis and venereal disease 
studies will soon be available. Dr. Emerson announces that 
two very primary recommendations must be made by the sur- 
vey: 

First: that public and private hospital provisions be liberally 
increased. ; 

Second: that the inadequate and inefficient birth registration in 
Cleveland be brought up to standard. 

The investigators have learned that the births of only 60 
per cent of Cleveland’s babies are properly registered and re- 
ported. 

The survey is being carried out under the Hospital Council, 
of which State Senator Howell Wright is the executive sec- 
retary. Immediate counsel and determination of policy is in 

the hands of a committee of five appointed by the president 

of the Hospital Council, A. D. Baldwin. A budget of $50,- 
0CO was provided upon recommendation of the Welfare Fed- 
eration budget committee, to be taken from funds raised in 
the Community Chest Campaign. 


OUR FRIENDS TO THE SOUTH 


AMUEL GOMPERS, Canuto A. Vargas and James 

Lord, chairman, secretary and treasurer of the Pan-Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, have sent out a manifesto re- 
capitulating the history and objects of the entente entered into 
between the organized forces of labor in the United States 
and in Mexico and inviting a full attendance at the third 
Pan-American labor congress to be held at Mexico City in 
the week beginning July 12. They say: 

Until a short time ago there had been no means of communication 
between the masses of the peoples of the American countries. The 
only relations existing were those established by the financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests, and, as every one knows, these 
interests are not always actuated by a desire to promote the welfare 
of the people, nor do they represent the higher and nobler ideals 
of the peoples of the American countries. These interests are actu- 
ated by three motives; namely, profits, profits and more profits. 

The wage-earners of Pan-America must unite for their own pro- 
tection, for in our present day the organization of the wage-earners 
on a purely national scale will not be adequate for the protection 
and promotion of their interests and for the attainment and realiza- 
tion of their hopes and aspirations. 

The churches of the United States also have taken definite 
steps to secure a better mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the two republics. At a meeting of the adminis- 
trative committee of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America last month a joint international com- 
mission was appointed to study the tangled relationships of 
the United States and Mexico. The Church Peace Union, 
representing Catholics and Jews as well as Protestants, has 
appointed a non-partisan commission to confer with a com- 
mittee of Mexicans. A set of resolutions adopted by the ad- 
ministrative committee emphasizes the duty involving upon 
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the United States, as the strongest, wealthiest and most) 


populous of American republics, to assume special responsi- 
bilities and to “ show a spirit of large-minded fairness toward { 
a nation of fifteen millions with vastly less resources.” A 
mere exchange of diplomatic notes, they say, ‘‘ can never at-: 
tain those deeper and more delicate results which are requiredg 
for the maintenance of a fraternal international order.” ‘The: 
following four remedies are proposed as an immediate expres-} 
sion of the principles adopted: 

That leaders of Christian thought use all available means fo: 
bringing to the public consciousness the gravity of the issues involved 
and the spirit in which they should be met. 

That in all suitable ways the newspapers of the nation be urgec 
to use their influence to secure fair, patient, and broad-minded under 
standing of Mexico by the United States and of the United States by: 
Mexico. 

That through the work of a joint commission or such other meansi 
as the two governments may agree upon, a careful review may be 
made not only of the specific occasions of recent controversy, but alse 
the whole field of mutual relations and the methods by which recif 
rocal justice and good will may be secured. 

That matters of dispute upon which agreement cannot be reached 
be referred to impartial arbitrators with due guarantees for the 
carrying into effect of their awards. 


THE A. F. OF L. IN POLITICS 


OLLOWING a meeting of the leaders of many nationab 
F unions the purpose of the American Federation of Labo 
of participating in the next general elections on a large; 
scale has been announced. Candidates for Congress will be 
opposed or aided by the unions. The motive for this is to 
obtain a larger representation favorable to the interests of 
labor. More and more, industrial questions are finding theiri 
way to the Capitol and in consequence the desirability of hav: 
ing labor members has become increasingly apparent. 


The action of the leaders who conferred at the Americam 


Federation of Labor building is not, however, a break im 
principle with the past. In theory, it is true, organized labor 
has eschewed politics. ‘The formation of a labor party 

opposed by Mr. Gompers and others. But in practice both! 
the national leaders of the labor movement and local labox 
leaders have often been active campaigners. ‘They have, how~ 
ever, participated in politics as Democrats, Republicans and 
sometimes as Socialists. They have not organized until 
recently important labor parties. There is furthermore ne 
reason to think that Mr. Gompers or his associates have? 


changed their mind on the question of a Labor Party. The 


candidates selected or aided by the unionists are likely to wean§ 


the old labels. 

In comparison with most of the European parliaments Con‘ 
gress has indeed an insignificant representation of labor 
Union votes have ordinarily been cast for candidates not par 


ticularly identified with labor policies, It is furthermore oper} 


to question if this condition will ever be seriously changec 
until there is a realignment of American political forces: 
Trade unions as such are hardly more adapted to politica! 
work than are churches or fraternal organizations. It is nox 
to be expected, accordingly, that the complexion of Congress 
will be quickly affected by this determination of the unior 
leaders. When the labor viewpoint has been so altered thad 
the unions are organized in this country for political purposes 
candidates will be elected as they are in Great Britain. Bui 
without organization political success is rare. The action a4 
Washington is, therefore, more significant for the distan# 
future than it is for the coming elections. 
| 

A Service in the United States Department of Agricultur 

to get the views of farmers in some of the northern and 
western states brought out the fact that labor questions wor 
them more than any others. “The question asked was: “ Whaj 
is the biggest problem of farmers in your community to 


day?” Improved farm practices came second in the topic: 
mentioned as of prime importance; after that marketing# 


WHAT FARMERS WANT 


N investigation recently made by the States Regulation 


—— 
ES SE NT 4 


_———— 
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we —_ a 


| itage of all men, 
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LINCOLN’S DAY MESSAGES 2 


Selected by Udo Rall, a young prisoner in the internment camp at F ort Douglas, 
from The Writings of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Arthur Brooks Lapsley 


HAT constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and 
independence? It is not our frowning battlements, 
our bristling seacoast, our army and our navy. These are 
not our reliance against tyranny. All of those may be turned 
against us without making us weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted in us. 
Our defense is in the spirit which prizes liberty as the her- 
in all lands everywhere. Destroy this 
spirit and you have planted the seeds of despotism at your 
own doors. Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bond- 
age and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accus- 
tomed to trample on the rights of others, you have lost the 
i genius of your own independence and become the fit subjects 
of the first cunning tyrant who rises among you.—Vol. V, pp. 

14-15, Speech at Eawardsville, Ill., 1858. 


} HE strongest bond of human sympathy, outside the fam- 


ily relation, should be one uniting all working people, 
of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds.—Vol. VII, p. 110, 


t Speech on March 21, 1864. 


q HE world has never had a good definition of the word 
q liberty, and the American people, just now, are much in 
want of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the 
same word we do not all mean the same thing. With some 
the word liberty may mean for each man to do as he pleases 
with himself and the product of his labor; while with others 
the same word may mean for some men to do as they please 
with other men and the product of other men’s labor. Here 
are two, not only different, but incompatible things, called 
by the same name, liberty. And it follows that each of the 
| things is, by the respective parties, called by two different 
f and incompatible names—liberty and tyranny.—Vol. VII, >. 
{ 121, Speech at Baltimore, 1864. 


S I would not be a SLAVE, so I would not be a MAS- 


ever differs from this, to the extent of the difference, is no 


democracy.—Vol. VII, p. 389. 1858. 


| 

iI 

' TER. This expresses my idea of democracy. What- 
| 

i 


! IF by the mere force of numbers a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly-written constitutional right, it 
might, in a moral point of view, justify revolution—certainly 


| | would if such a right were a vital one—Vol. V, p. 260, First 


| Inaugural Address, 1861. 


} + + you say you are conservative—eminently conserva- 


i the old and tried, against a new and untried? 


| tive—while we are evolutionary, destructive, or something 

of the sort. What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to 
We stick to, 
contend for, the identical old policy on the point in contro- 
' versy which was adopted by “our forefathers who framed 


)) Better organization of farmers, financial assistance, roads, 
‘ repeal of the daylight saving law also were mentioned; and one 
i lone granger mentioned schools. 


: ’ Asked what agencies were most helpful to them, 38 per 


cent of 2,300 farmers replied the county agent and the farm 
) bureau; 31 per cent selected the agricultural press; only 3 per 


§ cent each gave the unofficial farmers’ organizations and bul- 
i letins and reports; 90 per cent of the farmers were favorable 
to the work of county agents; four out of every five were 


+ taking both a daily and an agricultural paper, and one out 


| every four a member of some other organization. 


\ which, especially if xegard is had to the very close coopera- 


! 


.of every two a magazine, usually a woman’s magazine. One 
in every three was a member of the farm bureau, and one of 


All of 


the government under which we live”; while you with one 
accord reject and scout and spit upon that old policy and in- 
sist upon substituting something new. —Vol. V, p. 137, Speech 
at Cooper Union Institute, 1860. 


. there was once in this country a man by the name 
of ‘Thomas Jefferson, supposed to be a Democrat—a man 
whose principles and policy are not very prevalent among 
Democrats today, it is true—Vol. V, p. 48, Speech at Colum- 
bus, 1859. 


. + it is now no child’s play to save the principles of 
Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. . . . The 
principles of Jefferson are the definitions and axioms of a 
free society. And yet they are denied and evaded, with no 
small show of success. One dashingly calls them “ ‘littering 
generalities.” Another bluntly calls.them “ self-evident lies.” 
wens These expressions, differing in form, are identical in 
object and effect. They are ‘the vanguard, the 
miners and sappers, of returning despotism. We must re- 
pulse them, or they will subjugate us. Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and, 
under a just God, cannot long retain it. All honor to Jeffer- 
son—to the man ‘who, in the concrete pressure of a struggle — 
for national independence by. a single people, had the cool- 
ness, forecast and capacity to introduce into a mere revolu- 
tionary document an abstract truth, applicable to all men and 
all times, and so to embalm it there that today and in all 
coming days it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling-block to the 
very harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression.— 
Yol. V, pp. 25-26, Letter to H. L. Pierce, 1859. 


T was in the oath I took that I would to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. I could not take the office without taking 
the oath. Nor was it my view that I might take an oath to 
get power, and break the oath in using the power.—Vol. VII, 
p. 116, Letter to A. G. Hodges, 1864. 


‘T Hs country with its institutions belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government, they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismem- 
ber or overthrow it. ~ Vol. V, p. 264, First iequxere (ees 
1861. 


. . let us stand by our duty, fearlessly and effectively. 
Let us be directed by none of those sophistical contrivances 
wherewith we are so industriously plied and _ belabored. 
: Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false 
accusations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of 
dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that 
right makes right. And in that faith let us, to the end, dare 


to do our duty as we understand it.—Vol. a Doald vs, Speech 
at New Haven, 1860. 


tion which usually exists between the agricultural press and 
the departments of agriculture, state and federal, goes to 
show that the educational influence exerted upon farmers for 
the improvement of their methods is very considerable, and 
its appreciation widespread. 


Another “investigation ” of what farmers want, if such it 
can be called, has just been completed by the Post Office De- 
partment’s Division of Rural Mails and transmitted to the 
Senate Post Office Committee. In this inquiry it seems to 
have been assumed that farmers have grievances, and it is 
only natural that of the forty thousand or more who replied, 
a great majority took advantage of the occasion to give vent 
to all their pent-up complaints. In these communications also 
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the shortage of labor takes the first place; the official enumera- 
tion of the answers summarizing them as follows: 

Inability to obtain labor to work the farms, hired help and the 
farmers’ children having been lured to the city by higher wages and 
easier living; 

High profits taken by middlemen for the mere handling of food 
products; 

Lack of proper agencies ef contact between the farmer and the 
ultimate consumer. 

There is a flavor about the last two clauses which suggests 
that in filling out their replies these farmers well knew the 
purpose of the inquiry, namely to influence Congress into 
making larger appropriations for the parcel post service. 
Many of them added the threat that if something was not 
done to better their position, they would leave the farm or 
reduce the acreage under cultivation; a threat which no doubt 
in these days of high food prices seemed particularly effective. 
Those familiar with rural -conditions who comment on it 
do not appear to take it as seriously as Assistant Postmaster 
Blakeslee, who, at a hearing of the Senate committee de- 
scribed it as ‘a grave menace.” As might have been ex- 
pected, the Senate member was not absent who, after listen- 
ing to the evidence of dissatisfaction; condemned the letter 
writers as “a bunch of Bolshevists.”” The evidence, it should 
be added, abounded in characterizations of the middlemen 
that were far from flattering. One farmer thought a good 
way out of the difficulty might be to “ arrange for them to 
go on the farm and help produce things.” 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND THE CHURCHES 


Ae the end of an all-day conference held on February 3 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
‘America to hear representatives of the major agencies for 
“American relief work overseas, it was agreed that at least 
fifty million dollars, in addition to amounts now in sight, 
must be raised with the aid of the churches for that work. 
So serious did the situation appear to those present that they 
decided upon an earnest effort to cut all needless red tape 
that might hinder effective cooperation in order to go before 
the church congregations of America with a joint appeal for 
immediate action. The first item to which this representa- 
tive gathering pledged itself was that of bringing aid to the 
Christian peoples of the Near East who even more than 
others look for help to the Protestant churches in America. 
Further, the appointment of a joint committee between the 
Federal Council ‘and the Interchurch World Movement was 
favored to determine an allocation to denominational groups 
of the sums to be requested from each of them and to make 
such administrative adjustments as may be necessary to secure 
complete coordination in a campaign to raise these sums. 


THEIR NATIVE-BORN CHILDREN 
Starter rool of Labor William B. Wilson has made no 


further reply to the American Women’s Committee 

which a month ago appealed to him in behalf of the 
families of deported aliens. At that time Secretary Wilson 
expressed regret that “ married men with families had been 
deported ” and stated that the “ circumstances attending such 
deportations were being investigated.” The committee, how- 
ever, convinced that America, before it is too late, will accord 
to the foreign-born wives and the American-born children of 
its deportees the same privilege which Czarist Russia granted 
to the families of the men it sent to Siberia—the opportunity 
of accompanying them in their exile—is continuing its activ- 
ities and organizing in the different states. Miss Helen 
Todd, New York city, is national chairman; and among 
those on her general committee are Maude Swartz, represent- 
ing the Women’s Trade Union League, and Mary Garlin, 
representing the Committee of Forty-eight. Among the state 
chairmen are Anne Martin, Nevada; Helen Hill Weed, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Mary Vorse O’Brien, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. David McCann, Southern California and Mary Field 
Parton, Northern California. 
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_ The committee was organized a few days after the Buford 
sailed to “put an end to,unnecessary suffering on the part: 
of the wives and children of deported immigrants.” ‘Taking 
no stand on the general question of deportation the com-( 
mittee, solely on humanitarian grounds, is demanding of, 
the government assurances as to the following matters: , 

1. That wives and children of the Buford deportees be sent at the 
earliest possible moment to rejoin their husbands and fathers, andq 
that sufficient time be given them to make arrangements for their 
departure. 

2. That the government make provision for their maintenance ir 
the interval. 

3. That in future raids.on alien groups, more definite proof of the: 
guilt of married men be established before arrests are made. i 

4. That married men be given precedence over single men in hear-’ 
ings, in order that their release may be effected as speedily as pos-: 
sible. 

5. That in case of future deportations, families be allowed to ac-: 
company the men. 

If the government is not in a position to pay the expense: 
of sending the families along, the committee has offered te 
raise funds to pay for the necessary transportation, provided« 
that the government will arrange for the passport. It also« 
plans to exert its influence to procure better living quarters: 
for the aliens held at Ellis Island for trial and deportation, 
and to insure proper care for them in case of illness. 

The committee, through its chairman, has put its demands: 
squarely up to the Departments of Justice and Labor. Thusi 
far the government, they say, has refused to consider any plans 
suggested. "The Department of Justice is unwilling to assist 
in obtaining the necessary passports for the families of thes 
deportees. The attorney-general argues that such actio 
would involve dealing with Soviet Russia and that, therefore, 
so long as the Soviet Government is in power those ‘“ mis-3 
guided women ” who want to join their husbands must remain 
here. Meanwhile the government will deal with their needs 
only through the relief agencies already established in the 
community, while the families—self-supporting until the 
bread-winner was taken away—are of a sort loath to accept 
assistance from a charitable agency. 


HODGE IN PARTNERSHIP 


HE hired man of England, if one may judge from re 

cent developments, is soon going to enter into full part~ 

nership with his master. Less than 2 per cent of En 
lish agricultural laborers in the years before the war enjoyed a: 
wage of twenty shillings a week or more. Now even a: 
minimum wage of 25 shillings fails to keep them on the land= 
in sufficient numbers to maintain food production on_ thes 
required scale. Farmers are at their wit’s end how to keeps 
the young men in their employment without ruining them-: 
selves. So we are not surprised to hear of all sorts of bonus: 
schemes being attempted to give the laborer a direct interest} 
in his employer’s concern and to enable him to earn a suf-' 
ficient livelihood with present-day standards by stimulatings 
his efficiency and productivity. Several examples of the newer: 
methods to accomplish this end are given in a recent issues 
of Copartnership. Here we read of a profit-sharing plan oni 
a Buckingham farm of which the following are the main 
features: 

Net profit is defined as residue after paying all outgoings, includ-. 
ing a fixed rate of interest on working capital and fixed capital andi 
rent, with a defined amount to reserve. The employer may take not 
more than a certain percentage of net profit, which sum he may use 
to give special rewards among management or labor. The remain- 
ing profit is to be divided between working capital, labor and man-; 
agement at the same rate per cent on interest, wage and salary. 

The portion allocated to employes is divided pro rata to weekl 
wages and placed to a deposit account. It is paid out quarterly 
unless the employe prefers to leave it on deposit. The amount as- 
signed to reserve is nothing unless the gross profit is more than 6/ 
per cent, and rises to 20 per cent in better years. The reserve is 
to be invested outside the business, it may be used to make good 


losses, and if the profit-sharing scheme is brought to an end, thet 
employes will have certain rights over it. 


The Marquis of Graham has converted a sporting estatel 


th Suffork into a farm which he operates on scientific prin- 
‘ples. To secure the goodwill of the workers, he has offered 
jaem debentures at 6 per cent guaranteed, with the prospect 
if a further bonus on their investment as reward for special 
jsrvices. The marquis has discovered that the highest paid 

len are not always doing the most work, and his plan aims 
ib imarily at doing justice to the lower paid ranks. His 


isheme is criticized on the ground that the hardest worker 


| 


i 
‘i not always the best able to invest savings; he may have 


4) support a large family, and a comparatively inefficient 
latchelor may thus secure a larger share in the estate. How- 
er, it is believed that this handicap can be corrected and 
jome such scheme be made thoroughly workable, and with 
ood results. 

| A more far-reaching enterprise on partnership lines is the 
Sopartnership arrangement entered into by a retired Liver- 
ool merchant who owns some 3,000 acres of the best fruit- 
Searing land in the Evesham Valley with a cooperative so- 
Wiety in Leicester. This society, for some time, has had 
‘mong its industrial enterprises a jam factory, the capital for 
which is largely in the hands of some typical consumers’ co- 
4ip a community in which agricultural, manufacturing and 
“peratives. It hopes on the fruit farms of Evesham “ to build 
ip a community in which agricultural, manufacturing and 
\ducational work will be combined and carried on by the resi- 
sents who will all share in profits, responsibilities and social 
dvantages.” ‘The financial arrangement is as follows: 

# Six per cent is to be paid upon capital, and the usual judicious 
‘ooperative provisions are made for “depreciating” annually the 
#sstimated values of buildings, etc., also for establishing reserve 
unds. After this the profits are to be appropriated as follows: 


First, to a provident fund for employes; 

Second, to an educational and social fund; 

Third, to division between holders of share capital as additional 
to their dividends; cash customers for goods and employes 
in proportion to their wages or salaries. 

Since the demand for fruit, poultry and eggs as well as 
am far exceeds the means of supply, and the society also 
hopes to become the principal distributor for other producers 


Mave not been specified but left open for decision every year 
}oby the management which consists of four representatives of 
‘he shareholding cooperative societies, three of the indepen- 
Ment shareholders, two of the employes and a president ap- 
}ointed by the parent society, the Morning Star Society of 
WLeicester. This lack of a definite incentive to the workers 
4s looked upon as detracting from the value of the scheme as 
‘a promoter of large and economic production. 

{ The educational aspects of the scheme are especially inter- 
esting and may, to some extent, counteract the looseness in 
‘ts financial organization. ‘The proposals include one for the 
stablishment of a holiday center where members of the share- 
ynolding cooperative societies and other friends of the move- 
fment in the industrial centers may find health, recreation 
nd inspiration. 


BISBEE 


WO and a half years have passed since 1,186 striking 
copper miners and their sympathizers were rounded up 
by the “first citizens”? of Bisbee and shipped in cat- 
tle cars out into the New Mexico desert, where they were left 
without food until the United States army rescued them. 
Last week there began at Tombstone, the county seat of 
Cochise county, the trial of 210 Bisbee citizens who are ac- 
(cused of conducting the deportations. The charge is kidnap- 
ping. The penalty for this crime, under the laws of Arizona, 
is imprisonment from two to ten years in the penitentiary. 
Among the defendants are mine managers, bank presidents, 
physicians, county and city officers, merchants and engineers. 
A federal indictment against 25 of these men was quashed 
in December, 1918, by Circuit Judge William W. Morrow, 
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of San Francisco, on the ground that jurisdiction belonged to 
the state courts. No criminal action was taken by the state, 
however, until the expiration last spring of the term of the 
county attorney who was in office at the time of the deporta- 
tions. The new county attorney, Robert N. French, instituted 
proceedings immediately upon coming into office. Civil dam- 
age suits are also pending, and negotiations for settlements out 
of court were dropped when the criminal prosecutions began. 

The number of the defendants, and the difficulty which 
is being experienced in getting jurymen to serve, make prob- 
able a long-drawn-out trial. One question that is asked by the 
prosecution of every talesman is: “ Do you believe any man 
or set of men has the right to take the law into his or their 
hands?” Every voter’s name in the county has been drawn 
for jury duty. Meantime, Tombstone is experiencing the 
greatest excitement since its early mining boom. ‘Thousands 
of people are flocking into the town, which has a normal pop- 
ulation of 2,000. Out-of-town newspaper men are crowding 
the offices of the Weekly Epitaph. Many of the visitors have 
to go to other towns for lodging, since all available space, even 
in private houses, is taken. : 


JUDGES AND THE LABOR LAWS 
Ga non-enforcement of labor laws has been an im- 


portant factor in certain industrial disputes, notably 
the Colorado coal strikes of 1903-4 and 1913-14. 
More frequently it results in the abuse of classes of workers 
who have not the organized strength to protest. “The assump- 
tion persists that public responsibility is ended when labor laws 
re placed upon the statute books, or at most when effective 
machinery has been supplied for their administration. An 
analysis of records of actual labor law enforcement in New 
York state, which has recently been presented by Bernard L. 
Shientag, chief counsel of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, is therefore of more than passing interest. 
According to the report, more than half of the defendants 
convicted of labor law violation in the New York courts in 
the last two and a half years have gone unpunished. Instead 
of fining the offenders as the law provides the magistrates have 
granted suspension of sentences in these cases. It is charged 
that this practice constitutes “ undue lenience” on the part 
of the judges, and that it “‘ tends to perpetuate the evil con- 
ditions sought to be remedied by statute.’”’ Mr. Shientag says: 
The time has come when it is imperative to speak plainly about 
this condition rather than wait for some investigation growing out 
of a catastrophe like the Triangle Waist Company fire in New York 
city and the Binghamton Clothing Company fire up-state to reproach 
us for our tacit acceptance of the situation. 
The percentage of suspended: sentences in all labor law 
cases for the two and one-half years reported wpon is as 
follows: 


New York City Up-State 
Julys lor] tompuneg1OlS erie cot agen 58% 75% 
July Lots top June, P19 TOs, kee cote 55% 70% 
July, 1919;/ to December, 1919. ............. 47% 69% 


The significance of the large percentage of suspended sen- 
tences is enhanced by the fact, which is emphasized in the 
report, that only a small proportion of labor law violations are 
actually prosecuted. The group of offenses which is prose- 
cuted, however, so vitally concerns human life or welfare that 
the enforcement of the penal provisions of the statute is urgent. 
These offenses include violations of the child labor law, the 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven law, the provisions regulating hours 
of labor for women, and those prohibiting locked doors and 
smoking in factories. 

All New York judges are not over-lenient, as the report 
makes clear. It is evident that up-state judges are responsible 
for a large proportion of the suspended sentences. It is 
further stated that one judge in New York city, among the 
five who try the great bulk of labor law cases, has granted 
about half of the suspended sentences. A former judge, 
Charles W. Appleton, who had eight years’ experience as a 
New York city magistrate trying labor cases, has expressed 
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his agreement with the industrial commission’s insistence that 
persons convicted of the more serious offenses should in- 
variably be fined. He would make an exception only in child 
labor cases involving the employment of children to do errands 
outside of school hours. 


JUSTICE IN THE SOUTH 


OV. A. H. ROBERTS of Tennessee, who spoke in 

New York recently on behalf of higher education for 

Negroes, and of financial. support for Fisk University 
in particular, held up justice as the principal item in his pro- 
gram of improved government. He has the reputation of un- 
flinching courage in the discharge of his judicial powers and 
prided himself, though apparently in error, that during his 
term of tenure no lynching had taken place in ‘Tennessee. 
(Henry Booth, a Negro of Humboldt, according to the Mem- 
phis papers, was taken out of jail and shot on October 27, 
three hours after arrest for attempted criminal assault on a 
white woman. Governor Roberts’ program of justice is econo- 
mic rather than political. In the course of his address, he held 
that ‘the greatest blunder in the history of our country was 
in giving the Negro the franchise.” He outlined a program 
of educating Negroes for leadership among the people of their 
race, consisting in the careful selection of men for higher 
education and their inculcation with the ideal of law and 
order. On the other hand, his program includes the ruth- 
less elimination of such spontaneous leadership as is not in 
consonance with the governor’s conception of law and order, 
and the eviction of would-be organizers of Negroes from the 
outside. He said: 

During our recent months of trouble with the northern agitator 
we have seen our mistake [in not sufficiently educating local Ne- 
groes capable of leadership]. But the agitator has not made much 
headway. He has met more with the whites than he has with Ne- 
groes. When these emissaries of evil came among us, we called in 
the leaders of the Negroes to help beat back the waves of crime and 
Bolshevism. hae 

_ Among the soldiers returned from France many have been 
found suitable, he said, for training for the kind of leader- 
ship he approved, and these men are given every opportunity 
for professional advancement. 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland of Vanderbilt University and 
Abraham J. Flexner of the General Education Board on the 
same occasion agreed with the governor that there is notice- 
able in Tennessee and throughout the South a closer coop- 
eration of leading white and colored men for the betterment 
of both races. One of the measures, applied to both, taken 
by Governor Roberts during his term of office has been the 
encouragement of the substitution of five-year for one-year 
leases, an increase in security of tenure which has induced 
small farmers to put considerably more capital and energy 
into the improvement of their holdings. The admission of 
Negro war veterans to the American Legion, he said, has 
given the greatest possible satisfaction. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


HE British unemployment donation scheme, designed to 

bridge over the period between the armistice and indus- 

trial reconstruction, terminated on November 20, and 
since then there has been no national system of unemployment 
relief to take its place. In January the government introduced a 
bill virtually extending the provisions of the unemployment in- 
surance act of 1911 to all employed persons other than agricul- 
tural laborers and domestic servants. ‘The contributions of 
workingmen and of employers amount to 3 pence a week, and 
the grants in case of unemployment to 15s. 4 week for men 
and 12s. for women, the state’s contribution amounting to one- 
third of the combined contributions of employers and employes. 
The rates of contributions and grants for juvenile workers, 
i.e., those between 16 and 18 years of age, are lower. Benefit 
is payable after twelve contributions have been paid and for a 
period not exceeding six months. ‘The bill has been severely 
criticized from all sides. Sir Frederick Banbury, conservative, 
believes that it will tend to subsidize trade unions and con- 
siders the burden on the state excessive. The liberals, as repre- 
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sented by the Manchester Guardian, and the labor party fee 
that the bill does not sufficiently allow for the participation o 
organized labor in industrial management and that a purel: 
official administration of unemployment relief will hampe: 
labor’s participation in actual control of industry. The Guan 
dian says: 

It is absurd to make the conditions of employment subject to oni 
authority (joint councils) and the relief of unemployment to anothe 
The two are really inseparable. f 

The New Statesman points out that the scale of contriby 
tions and benefits is totally inadequate with prices at their pre= 
ent level. Under the bill it is permissible for an industry * 
devise a better insurance scheme itself and have it recognizes 
in place of the general one if approved by the ministry of labo 
On this the New Statesman comments: 

Much of the value of this provision is taken away by the fact thas 
whereas the state will contribute one-third of the sums contribute 
by workers and employers under the general scheme, its contributis 
under a special scheme will be limited to one-tenth of the sum whic 
employers and workmen would have contributed if they had not com 
tracted out. In other words, whereas every encouragement ought t 
be given to industries to carry the burden of their own unemployee 
and a direct incentive thus provided for the decasualization of labo: 
the government actually proposes to penalize an industry which : 
prepared to take part of the burden upon itself. 

The labor party itself has indicated strong hostility to th: 
measure. In addition to the two points just mentioned, repre: 
sentatives of organized labor are disappointed that the emphass 
in the proposed law is again laid upon benefit for those out o« 
work instead of energetic prevention of unemployment. It i 
probable that some compromise will be reached and une 
ployment insurance for all industrial workers for the first time 
be placed upon the statute of a great nation. 

In the matter of unemployment prevention, a general econe 
mic policy is, of course, involved ; and it is a significant prece 
dent that representatives of labor have been invited to take par: 
in a conference on national finance. This conference, com 
vened on February 3 by Austen Chamberlain, chancellor of th: 
exchequer, agreed that there was no remedy for the seriow 
drop in the exchange value of the British currency except i 
creased production and public and private economy. A reques 
for the calling of a representative international financial cors 
ference was endorsed. : 


NEGROES IN INDUSTRY ‘ 


FTER discussing the tense labor situation in which thi 

Negro finds himself, the National Urban League (fox 

merly the National League on Urban Conditions amon: 
Negroes) at its annual meeting last week approved the desiz 
of Negroes, which has become general, to accept positions dis 
placing white strikers when the union in the shop on strike 
has refused to admit Negroes. Negro leaders argue that th 
colored workmen must live and that, where the unions refus: 
to admit them, they must work without them. 

The league’s program of cooperation, of opening new in 
dustrial opportunities and improving the living conditions o 
urban Negroes has brought new and greater responsibilitie 
each year; and the number of branches, most of them estat 
lished quite recently, now is thirty-two. The cost of carryinr 
through the league’s program last year amounted to $149) 
ooo. New openings were made in 137 industries not prev! 
ously open to Negro workmen, and employment—a large pre 
portion of it skilled labor—was found for 37,184 men an: 
women. 


AN ACCIDENT | 


CCIDENTS do happen in the best regulated famill 

albums! We published last week among Thirteen rh 

traits of Keepers of the Faith, the photograph of Jud 
Albert B. Anderson of the United States District Court i: 
Indianapolis—on the bench at the time of the “ Dynamit 
Case” of 1912—under the impression that we were presentin’ 
’ our readers George W. Anderson, United States Attorney 

oston. 


_ Snow and Sand 


’ [ Ded cf a prices were paid last week for the 


————SS 


removal of snow. The Street Cleaning Department 
of New York was unable to get men at fifty cents an 
‘iour while private property owners were paying anything up 
(40'$1.50 an hour and more. It requires imagination in these 
lays to see looming ahead breadlines encircling whole blocks, 
‘antic appeals for old clothes, popular private banks smashed 
20 pieces, crowds clamoring for work on town hall steps. And 
yet, these scenes are not bad dreams of fevered minds or 
prophecies of ranting demagogues. ‘They are pictured as no 
istant possibilities by some of our most cool-headed financiers 
and most observant economists—possibilities that will ripen 
nto probabilities unless the attitude of the American people 
J-o its foreign trade and to its investments at home undergoes 
Wu very radical change. Already the expected curtailment 
; x the export trade has begun to set in, and the warehouses in 
WNew York are filled to overflowing with merchandise which 
‘foreign customers find themselves unable to pay for at present 
xchange rates. The Lancashire cotton industry has decided 
co stop all importation of American cotton until a more 
aormal exchange will have returned. The trade with western 
Europe generally is falling away as the American investment 
market becomes saturated with such securities as they have to 
offer in payment or as collateral. Irving I. Bush at a meet- 
ng in London last week said: 
i. America itself is going to suffer in the long run from the situation 
which is temporarily adverse to England. The United States is 
ecoming reconciled to the necessity of dropping out of the export 
market, with the exception of trading in copper and some few raw 
‘materials which she alone can furnish the world. ‘The result inevita- 
bly will be a gradual slowing up in American industries, and the 
icountry’s own shelves will begin to be replenished. 
‘/ I do not anticipate a panic, but American business men have been 
Yin drunken delirium for the last couple of years, and a moderate dose 
of hard times will readily bring us to earth and do us good, When 
surplus labor results from this slowing down of industry, then labor 
and capital will be on the way to the restoration of normal relations, 
nd the whole economic system of the country will be on a healthier 
asis. The big trouble has been that the world has been trying to 
}find a substitute for work. 
| Let us illustrate the situation by a single instance. A shoe 
manufacturer, through the abnormal demand for his product 
during the war has been able to double his prices. In part the 
rise in prices was forced on him by the scarcity and high cost 
of leather, in part by the scarcity and high cost of labor and 
in part by the fall in the value of the dollar through a general 
jincrease of prices. With the armistice, the available supply of 
wmaterial for civilian uses increased and, with the demobiliza- 
ition of war industry, the supply of labor likewise. But an 
normous new demand set in, partly from the want of civilian 
populations abroad which during the war had necessarily 
remained unsatisfied, partly from the relatively high purchas- 
‘ing ability at home which, with the end of active hostilities no 
longer held in leash by patriotic argument, led to a veritable 
orgy of spending. The manufacturer had to seek new capital 
to maintain production on the pre-war scale but at after-war 
ecosts. Moreover, lured by the general spell of optimism, he 
at once embarked on a big extension scheme, borrowing as 
much capital as he could at prevailing rates. In this plan he 
Was in part encouraged by the present income tax law which 
‘sets a premium on the investment of profits in promotion and 
advertising, however injudicious these may be in any given 
case in view of safe market prospects. So our shoe manufac- 
‘turer, along with hundreds of others, by basing his operations 
on the expectation of continued high prices actually effected 
‘their continuance; with every fresh demand for credit he helps 
further to inflate bank rates and currency. The Federal Re- 
serve Board has done something to resist this movement, and 
our leading bankers have pointed to the inevitable conse- 
quences. But these warnings have not been heeded. 
Memories, alas, are short. Or the American people would 
‘now remember the collapse, lasting fifteen years, which fol- 
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lowed the short boom period which Germany enjoyed at the 
conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war. Her situation was 
in many respects quite different from that of the United States 
at the present time. But there was the same exaggerated sense 
of prosperity, the same over-investment in speculative indus- 
trial expansion, the same failure to relate output and prices to 
tangible requirements at home and abroad. ‘There is no doubt 
that America would more speedily recover from a crisis similar 
to this, since she is already established as one of the leading 
work-shops of the world and since she has fewer actual or 
potential competitors. But is it necessary, considering the 
superior knowledge and wider experience compared with those 
of a generation ago, that such a crisis should take place at all? 


There is no such necessity. We must do what Prussia 
omitted to do in the seventies, make of the vanquished—and 
the economically vanquished in the present case include Allies 
as well as enemies—participants in our economic life, so that 
our industrial investments may bear fruit in continued and 
increased demands for our goods and services. And this in- 
volves the whole question of foreign credits. In the SURVEY 
last week the case was given, we think, for immediately ex- 
tending credit to nations which are on the verge of starvation. 
In the case of two of these nations, Armenia and Austria, it is 
a case of preventing extermination; in that of the other central 
European countries one of tiding over a period of reconstruc- 
tion. At the time of writing, Congress refuses to permit such 
credits from federal funds except for loans not to exceed 
$50,000,000 for food purchases from the United States, an 
amount corresponding to less than the profits on previous food 
sales by the U. S. Grain Corporation to Allied peoples and 
insufficient to make up the lacking supplies even of the coun- 
tries which they are designed to help: Poland, Austria, 
Hungary and Armenia. Both Republicans and Democrats 
were among those who fought against even these loans. 


Their attitude may be illustrated with the comment on the 
bill of Senator Phelan, of California, who attacked it on three 
fallacious grounds, that “charity begins at home,” that the 
loans would “ pauperize Europe ” and that, before any further 
advances are made, it is desirable ‘“‘ to collect our interest from 
Europe, because down in the stockings of Europe we know 
there is money.” Considering that a wholesale blockade of 
our sales to Europe inevitably would mean the throwing of 
huge quantities of raw materials and industrial products on 
the home market, with consequent industrial depression and 
unemployment, charity, in the present case, obviously does not 
“begin at home” but abroad. Of the “ pauperization ” of 
Europe there can be no question, since no proposal is involved 
in the present bill or in any influentially backed demand that 
American food be given away. On the contrary, the govern- 
ment and its advisers are at present strongly opposed to the 
gift to any European nation of interest due on war loans, an 
act for which there has been a certain amount of public 
opinion. Third, England and France have exhausted their 
own credits in extending loans to the weaker Allies, and there 
are no stockings into which they could dip for cash payments 
when due regard is had to their own problems of reconstruc- 
tion in which America, as their creditor, is almost as vitally 
interested as these two nations are themselves. 

Every day the appeals from Vienna are more urgent and 
more harassing in their details. The Near East Relief is ap- 
pealing in a nation-wide campaign for thirty million dollars 
without which even the distribution of present food stocks and 
other relief supplies is in jeopardy. Spartacism is rearing its 
head in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary—not be- 
cause the people of these countries are ripe for a more radical 
form of government but because their governments are in- 
capable of setting them to work and giving them enough to 
eat. Truly, our seeming prosperity is built on sand. We live 
as in a dream from which, if we do not rouse ourselves we 
shall be rudely awakened by the most dismal of preventable 
economic catastrophies. Bruno LaSsKeErR. 
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A Japanese View 


Daisaku T. Matsuda, assistant head worker of the Garden of 
Friendly Neighbors, a social settlement in Tokio, recently re- 
turned to Japan after a year or so spent in the study of Amer- 
ican settlements and their methods. Mr. Matsuda was asked 

_ by the SURVEY to give his impression of American settlement 
work and its effectiveness as it appeared to him, frankly and 
without excessive politeness.—EDITOR. 


AVING spent a very delightful year among pleasant 

“settlement folks”? in America, I have now come 

back to my job in the Garden of Friendly Neighbors 

with my poor head so crammed with “ ideas ” that it 
seems to swim in delirium. Certainly the American settle- 
ments offer an almost inexhaustible store of suggestions and 
some of them are so remarkable that they take the timid 
Oriental visitor quite off his feet. 

At one of the settlements in San Francisco I found all the 
club rooms tightly locked, and upon inquiry I was told that 
the settlement followed a non-interference policy and simply 
let out rooms to various clubs that kept them entirely to them- 
selves. It was the simplest way, I was advised, the only trouble 

being an occasional fight between different clubs over the 
room. ‘‘ What do the club boys do chiefly?” I asked. “I 
don’t know because I never go in there, but I understand that 
the older boys play cards each evening.’ “Do they gamble 
much?” “J dare say they do, but what if they did? Is it 
not better than to have them go to saloons and all sorts of bad 
places?’ While I do not think of gambling as a horrible 
crime, it is nevertheless a poor palliative for other vices; and 
though I appreciate the value of non-interference and am 
aware of the harm of meddling, I absolutely fail to see the 

- advantage of making a settlement club a gambling den. No 
normal boy would rebel against sympathetic supervision, and 
only through such supervision can the club be made different 
and more interesting than the back room of a saloon. 

I was once invited to an informal meeting of a club in an 
eastern settlement that was contemplating giving a large dance. 
I was dumbfounded by the vile language and coarse manners of 
the members, and the one who. used the vilest words, who 
cursed and spat most violently, had the greatest authority. 
I learned that this club was the oldest and most powerful 
in the settlement. I shuddered at the thought of the in- 
fluence of this club upon other, smaller clubs and wondered 
why the whole settlement staff did not throw its efforts upon 
this club, either to better it or to wipe it out of existence. I 
realized that the neighborhood which this particular settlement 
had to contend with was a very bad one, and I do not know 
what significant doctrine or deeper ethical meaning is hidden 
behind this loose supervision or non-interference policy; but to 
me it seems that an atmosphere so adulterated with foul 
language should not be permitted in settlement clubs. 

However, I saw a far greater number of clubs, both for boys 
and girls, interested in better things and working in a spirit so 
harmonious that it was a pleasure to behold them. I believe 
if a settlement succeeds in club work alone, by nursing a few 

- really successful clubs for a steady period of years, it will have 
justified the purpose for which the settlement has been es- 
tablished. But unless the clubs have a high standard of 

. moral efficiency, whatever efforts may be given to them will 
prove a drawback rather than a help to the neighborhood. 

Of the residents and workers, subtracting Oriental courtesy, 
I have nothing but happy memories. I was delighted to find 
them a cheerful, lively and quite normal lot of people. It was a 
pleasure indeed not to find that strained or cool matter-of-fact 
look so apt to be hovering around social workers. With us 
in Japan, the former is quite abundant while the latter we 
have not yet attained. I was grateful to find in “ settlement 
folks”? a new type of social workers, rich in attributes that 
make life cheerful. If, however, I were to make one solitary 
demand of them I would ask them to get still closer to their 
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neighbors. I observed that the doors of settlements in America} 
were flung wide open and neighbors came and went freelyp 
through the hospitable entrance. ‘The residents, through in- 
terviews, clubs and social gatherings came to know the neigh- 
bors; but I did not observe a single instance where residentg 
were invited by the neighbors. ‘The residents do visit neigh- 
bors’ homes as nurses, investigators or club leaders, but they; 
are not invited or make calls in the normal relationship of 
neighbors. It is important that the residents maintain a 
higher social and living standard, but is it not also importan 
to make neighbors feel that they may be respected for wha: 
they have; to make them feel at home with residents on theia 
own footing? For this reason, if I may venture to make # 
suggestion, I should like to see every resident take up flats im 
different tenement buildings of the neighborhood, keepin 
of course the main building for their joint headquarters. 

If the settlement is the home of a family, it should above alll 
be beautiful ; yet I saw very few beautiful settlement houses. I 
was not impressed even with the new buildings which ha 
been especially erected as settlements. I abhor that institu-i 
tional appearance, both as to exterior and interior. Some of the® 
club rooms with defaced walls and absence of adornment were 
suggestive of gambling dens or anything you please. They) 
also bespoke the destructive character of the members and, I]§ 
might add, the lack of funds for upkeep. I wondered if byy 
making them more beautiful and cozy with pictures of land-. 
scapes and other interesting subjects the destructive tendency\§ 
might not be restrained. 

I have nothing very definite to suggest toward beautifying 
the settlement houses; but what was most oppressive to me was} 
the total absence of trees and greens. “This applies, of course, — 
not only to settlement houses but to all buildings in largeg 
cities. Whenever I mentioned this fact I was invariably told 1 
that it was very difficult to grow anything. But is that not the 
very reason why it is important to grow these things? Some 
settlements have succeeded in growing trees and vines, and 
these have added remarkably to the beauty of the house, and if 
help to lead the people to a love of nature. 

In New York city I talked with a number of young men if 
and women who freely admitted that the opportunities afforded | 
them by settlements were responsible for the positions they ‘ 
held. I believe there is no question that settlements play a1 
very useful part in the lives of many of these people. ‘But the : 
settlement is not the only force that influences them, they * 
are influenced by the world outside. I find that the Broadway ° 
influence is very strong, and that they have their eyes on Fifth : 
avenue. I was astonished to find that almost every girl of © 
blooming age wore silk stockings (maybe imitimation). Silk : 
stockings are perfectly suitable for young girls, and I like: 
to see them wearing them if it does not mean untold sacrifices, . 
both moral and physical, to themselves, and poverty and harder ° 
work for their parents. When young people of the neigh- - 
borhood climb up to an economic and social level that- warrants 
self-respect, their attention is nowadays turned not toward the 
cultivation of a finer life, but rather toward a life of gaiety 
and luxury ; and this seems inevitable in all large cities where 
there is a Broadway and a Fifth avenue. 

On the other hand, the dwellers of Fifth avenue are weary 
of their lives of constant chasing after pleasures. One observes 
a keen thirst for a simple life which they do not know how | 
to live. If in a country so beautiful, so sparsely populated and | 
where the soil is so rich that the trees bend with the weight of | 
their fruits, if in such a country the people flock to cities to the | 
density of several thousand in a single block, causing no end of | 
miseries, it seems to me something is wrong. 

To teach every person, rich or poor, a way to simple life | 
through a love of nature, is, I think, one of the most important 
fields of work in which social settlements may well pioneer. 
And as a means to that end, settlement ideas may be carried 
to Fifth avenues and Newports to show examples of the 
simple life that these people crave and that they, in turn, may 
react upon the settlement neighborhood. 

Datsaku T. MATSUDA 


HE Army Reorganization bill as reported by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs is as signifi- 
cant from an industrial as from a military point of 
i view. In truth it is an understatement to say that 
: certain unobtrusive provisions of the measure concern the 
{economic development of the country much more intimately 
han they do the national defense against some external enemy. 
for that reason, if for no other, the proposal which is now 
peing advocated by Senator Wadsworth and opposed by Repre- 
Hentative Mondell, Republican leader in the House, should be 
Pearly understood by all those citizens who would preserve 
Vhe United States as a land of individual freedom. 

Two arguments have risen to the surface of the discussion 


} 


‘ 


ie e statute books of the nation. This line of reasoning is not 
he most persuasive conceivable. If the merits of the Senate 
‘proposal are real, the American people can be relied upon to 
act wisely even though haste is foresworn. If, on the other 
hand, the good points of the bill are overbalanced by its evils, 
jsurely nothing is to be gained by thoughtless action. 


The chief argument so far advanced by. those who agree 


‘economy. These say, not without reason, that taxes are high. 
WThey assert that governmental economy is of first importance 
vat this particular moment in our history. Without retrench- 
?ment, it is argued, it is futile to hope for any lowering of the 
burdensome cost of living. “The passage of the Wadsworth 
{bill, they say, will call for enormous expenditures. ‘The pre- 
Scise cost is debatable, but the opponents of the measure are 
Beonvinced that it will be not less than a half a billion dollars 
i:from the very outset and probably more. 

Neither the importunate plea of those who say ‘‘ Now or 
“Never” nor the argument of the opposition who urge the 
Vuniversal desire for public economy goes to the heart of the 
matter. If the Army Reorganization measure were as neces- 
# sary as those for whom Senator Wadsworth speaks think it is, 
it might be cheap at any price. If it is as dangerous as others 
‘believe it to be, it ought to be rejected on its proved demerits. 
to For it is undeniably freighted with consequences of the highest 
import to the welfare of our nation. No single measure except 
{a declaration of war has perhaps contained within itself such 
) momentous implications of change. 

' Not without guile, in this suggested reorganization of the 
i army, two far reaching policies are offered. ‘These are: 


1. The establishment of a system of universal military training. 

2. The enactment of a permanent draft system. 

) Were the measure to be accepted by Congress, further dis- 
Hcussion either of universal military training or of conscrip- 
) tion would be vain. The choice would have been made and 
} the consequences would have to be endured even though these 
/ rendered the industrial workers of the nation infinitely more 
4 servile than any plan for compulsory arbitration or the abolli- 
} tion of trade unionism could possibly effect. 

It should be recognized at the outset moreover that the 
).enactment of a draft system in peace times for peace purposes 
| is a very different thing from the approval of such a system 
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for the emergency of war. During the World War no other 
method of distributing the burden of national service seemed 
practical. ‘The American people accepted for the purpose of 
overthrowing the German autocracy the draft act. Defeat- 
ing Hohenzollernism, however, is one thing; choking off in- 
dustrial evolution is quite another. Americans who were will- 
ing to make any sacrifice to thwart the will of German mili- 
tarism, by the same token, refuse to set up a system, which 
whatever its immediate purpose, could only have the effect 
of preventing the economic development of the country along 
the lines of American. political theories. 

The sections of the Army Reorganization bill, dealing with 
compulsory military training and service, as digested by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, are 
as follows: 


SecTION 51. Military Training. All male citizens of territorial 
United States, and all aliens who have declared intention to become 
citizens, to be subject, on becoming 18, or within three years there- 
after, to military or naval training for four months, exclusive of time 
for mobilization, etc. (committee amendment; such time limited to 
ten days) ; or, with their consent, for two months additional; training 
to begin at eighteen, or be deferred, at election of individual; ex- 
pressed preference for Army or Navy to be followed as far as prac- 
ticable. [Where climatic conditions, etc., permit], two training 
periods to be held each year; recruits allowed to elect training 
periods, subject to regulations prescribed by President. (Committee 
amendment; omit phrase in brackets.) System of training to become 
effective in calendar year 1921. All who do not begin training by 
21 because of exemption, etc., to begin as soon thereafter as possible, 
but not after reaching 26. 

Male aliens resident in United States not less than one year and 
qualified for citizenship except as to length of residence and prior 
declaration of intention, and who if citizens would be liable for train- 
ing, to have choice of : 

(1) voluntarily undergoing the prescribed training; certificate 
of completion of such training, if presented within six months 
to a naturalization court, to entitle such alien to naturalization 
without payment of fees, etc.; or 
(2) claiming exemption on ground of alienage, except as pro- 
shy by treaty; such alien to be thereafter barred from citizen- 
ship. 


SEcTION 52. Classes of Training. Military training, and any pre- 
paratory education herein required, to include general educational 
and appropriate vocational training, hygiene, American history, etc., 
and such instruction “as may be adapted to qualify those receiving 
it for the performance of their duties as citizen-soldiers”; to be 
adapted to climatic and industrial conditions, etc., of the particular 
training area. Recruits to be subject to physical and psychological 
tests, to determine whether training should be with combat or special 
troop units. Regulations to be prepared by committee of General 
Staff and an equal number of other persons, not less than three, in- 
cluding veteran officers eligible as reserve officers, physicians, etc. 
Training in Navy to be subject to regulations prescribed by President. 

SECTION 53. Preparatory Educational Training. Induction into 
service for a maximum of two months additional authorized for pre- 
paratory education of any persons not “ sufficiently instructed in the 
English language to be able to profit by the military training herein 
provided.” 

SEcTION 54. Pay During Training, including preparatory educa- 
tional period, to be $5 a month, besides transportation, food, etc. 

SECTION 55. Exceptions from Liability to Training: ° 

(a) persons exempted by treaty; 

(b) citizens or subjects of enemy country or of an ally of such 
country ; 

(c) persons with dependents [provided no suitable provision is 
made for them by law. ] 

Committee amendment; omit clause in brackets and add the fol- 
lowing: in case person called for training has dependents in sense 
of act of May 18, 1917 (40 Stat. 76-83), such dependents to be paid 
“the amount provided by said law,” without requiring allotment from 
the recruit. 

(d) persons in military or naval service, or who have served 
therein for four months, including only such service as may be pre- 
scribed by regulation; 
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(e) persons incapable, from physical, mental or moral defect, of 
profiting by the training; but corrective measures may be taken in 
such cases. 

SEcTION 56. Registration for Military Training required (under 
regulations prescribed by President) of all male citizens, and all 
male residents of the United States, except in Alaska and insular 
possessions, upon reaching age of 17. Preparatory education pro- 
vided for in Sec. 53 may be required at any time after registration; 
any person physically fit may, with consent of parents, take initial 
training after registration and before becoming 18. 


SecTION 57. Application of Existing Law. Provisions of acts of 
May. 18, 1917 (40 Stat. 79, 80, Secs. 4, 6) relating to registration, 
exemptions, etc., te be extended and made applicable where necessary 
and applicable in carrying out provisions of the bill. Regulations 
to be made by President; but compensation of members of local 
boards limited to $4 a day; assistants to $2.50, and to rate current in 
locality. 
_ ‘SECTION 58. Assignment of Reservists. Upon completion of pre- 
scribed training, all reservists to be assigned to local organization 
of National Guard or organized reserves, and transferred upon 
change of residence; assignments to be made to branches elected by 
reservists, so far as needs of service permit. 

Persons assigned to National Guard to enlist for three years, tak- 
ing oath prescribed in Sec. 63, below; to be transferred to unor- 
ganized reserves upon expiration of enlistment unless re-enlisting in 
National Guard. Reservists not to be assigned to National Guard 
without their consent; total number assigned in any one year limited 
to one-third authorized strength of National Guard. 

Reservists assigned to organized reserves to serve for five years 
and be thereafter transferred to unorganized reserves; organized 
reserves subject to two annual periods of mobilization and training 
of not over two weeks each; but reservists desiring to qualify as 
officers or non-commissioned officers may receive additional training, 
and be continued in reserves (committee amendment, from year to 
year) for ten years. 


Thus at the age of seventeen boys will be registered. 
Thereafter they will be in the control of the military leaders 
of the nation. Citizens will have become “ citizen-soldiers.” 
What the soldier gains in discipline the citizen loses in free- 
dom. A graceful concession is made to the farmer opposi- 
tion, however, by providing that the four months’ training 
may be given in winter as well as in summer. Boys from 
the industrial districts would thus go to summer camps while 
sons of farmers would get their training during the infertile 
days of winter. 

The full import of the Wadsworth bill is, albeit, revealed 
in the section which reenacts conscription as a permanent pol- 
icy. Here is the digest provided by the Library of Congress: 


SecTION 73. Liability for Active Military Service, in national emer- 
gency declared by Congress and proclaimed by the President, to be as 
follows: 

(a) National Guard and organized reserves to be subject to call 
for immediate service for period of emergency; 

(b) all other male citizens, or resident aliens who have within 
seven years declared intention to become citizens, between 18 and 
45, except permanent personnel of Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
and persons excepted in Section 55 (a) and (b), to be subject to call 
for immediate service, in order determined by classification under 
Section 74. 

SEcTION 74. Classification for Service. 
under Section 73 to be classified so as to 

(a) constitute special classes; 

(a) give deferred classification for those in essential industries; 

(c) give deferred classification on account of dependent relatives 
in case of special hardship; 

(d) provide adequate supply of specially qualified men for military 
and naval establishments; 

(e) except the following classes (on claim therefor) ; 

(1) regularly ordained ministers of religion; 

(2) members of a “well recognized religious sect or organiza- 
tion” of at least five years’ standing, whose declared creed during 
that time forbids any participation in war; such exception not to 
release them from noncombatant service; 

(3) Federal, State, District of Columbia, county and municipal 
officers whose functions render exception advisable, including 
reasonable police forces. 

Exception or deferred classification to cease when cause no longer 
exists. 

SecT:0N 75. Registration. President authorized to require registra- 
tion, in national emergency, of male citizens and residents, except 
permanent personnel of Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, organized 
reservists and recruits in training, diplomatic representatives, con- 
suls, attachés, etc., and such other officers of foreign governments as 
may be excepted by regulation. Place of registration and information 
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to be given (which may be required to be under oath) to be pre-: 
scribed by the President. 


In that sentence which authorizes the President “in na-, 
tional emergency ” to require the registration of male citizens: 
and residents between eighteen and forty-five the secret of 
the Military Reorganization bill is revealed. A national 
emergency is a flexible phrase. When in 1910 the French 
railway men struck Premier Briand called the railway work-. 
ers to military service. The strike was effectually broken: 
That is one way of handling industrial questions. Another 
way is to forbid trade unionism. Still another is to enact laws: 
for compulsory arbitration. A fourth is the system to which ‘ 
America has been more or less committed. ‘That consists in 
ascertaining what are the causes of dissention and in dealingz 
with the causes. In his message to Congress last Decem- 
ber, President Wilson aligned himself with those who believe 
in ascertaining and in removing the causes of industrial un-- 
rest rather than in repressing their manifestations. It is in-- 
disputable that these sections of the Wadsworth measure could: 
be utilized to suppress any expression of the grievances ofi 
workers. 

In truth the industrial rather than the military aspect of{ 
world affairs offers the principal excuse for the consideration1 
of such a measure as the Wadsworth bill at this time. What-- 
ever the arguments for universal military training and forr 
conscription were prior to the World War it is certainly) 
obvious that no foreign enemy has either the resources or the: 
will to invade America at the present time or in the imme-- 
diate future. The strength of the American navy is greaterr 
than that of any conceivable invader. Germany was the: 
enemy which compelled France to adopt conscription. Uni-- 
versal military service saved France and Europe against Ger-- 


many. France, however, was preparing against a known} 
enemy. Against whom must we mobilize our entire man-- 
power? 


Germany had no enemy threatening invasion. The men: 
who claimed the God given right to rule Germany, however, , 
foisted conscription upon the empire. None can now argue: 
that conscription saved Germany. It did not even preserve : 
the economic or the social status quo within the nation. The: 
part which conscription played in the final overthrow of the: 
Hohenzollerns and vanquishment of the German nation was i 
indeed preeminent. The possession of unneeded military 
power bred that lust for aggrandizement which obtained its : 
full expression when the Kaised forced war upon the entire ° 
world. German conscription created aggressive imperialism 
and destroyed the feudal autocracy which expected to benefit 
by it. If the United States were in the position of France 
after 1870 universal military training and conscription would 
be perhaps inescapable. The only rational explanation of 
military policies such as those offered by Senator Wadsworth 
lies therefore in the domestic rather than in the foreign field. 

It is a curious time for the United States to consider em- 
barkation upon such a sea of trouble. The overweening mili- | 
tary power of Europe lies in the dust. Out of the destruc- | 
tion, the League of Nations, weak perhaps, but. comparably | 
no weaker than was the confederation of the Thirteen Col- 
onies, is emerging. Methods of maintaining the peace of the | 
world are being developed. European nations which because | 
of utter fear of invasion were compelled to accept conscrip- | 
tion are preparing to give it up. The war against war has 
been won, the method of mutual reduction in armament 
having been provided in the structure of the League of Na- 
tions. ‘The determination of nations associated with the 
United States to reduce their military forces has been plainly 
expressed. Should we cooperate with them in reducing the 
size of armies or force them to meet a new competition? 


O the vast proportion of the medical profession the 
word “health” suggests a sociological problem, 
whereas the word “ disease’? means everywhere a 
medical problem. It is time the medical profession 
iJrealized that its concern is the human body, well or sick; that 
: ts ideal should be the human body always well; its shame the 
‘auman body sick. 
/| It is not apparent why the conserving of health should be 
( eet a problem suitable to be left to non-medical agencies. 
é tt is just as intricate and important a scientific matter as the 
ure of disease. ‘That it is not properly attended to is wit- 


jall the time; and the cure of disease owes its importance to our 
lack of attention to the keeping of health. Some members 
Jof the profession, who are promoting preventive medicine 
‘throughout the land, are often considered by their brethren 
jas not strictly engaged in the practice of medicine, as in fact 
aving entered another profession, that of social work, be- 
ycause they are not dealing with sick people but with those 
who will be sick if left alone. The conservation of health, 
ever, is not nearly so often a question of social conditions 
as of individual practice of the scientific laws of health; and 
‘the benefit gained is often only indirectly. a social benefit 
ithough being a benefit to individuals. Group health conser- 
jvation is a sociological and economic problem to be carried 
n by non-medical organizations under the guidance. of doc- 
‘tors, but individual health conservation is a problem for indi- 
vidual doctors. 

|| Physicians must realize that health, like disease, is a med- 
ical problem first of all, and that if they have a responsibility 
‘for the sick, so too they have for the well, to keep them so. 
Not all the blame for. sickness should be placed on the doc- 
re ’ Human frailties of which we shall not be free for cen- 
\turies lead all too often to ineffectiveness of even the finest 
Shealth education. But that part of sickness due to ignorance 
which we doctors might have dispelled, that part due to lack 
tof medical advice which should have been given’ during 
jhealth, is very largely ours. We are seriously at fault in 
jnot devoting more attention to increasing knowledge about 
the conditions of health. By this I do not mean primarily 
§the conditions necessary for prevention of disease. ‘The finest 
a of preventive measure is that which seeks not so much 


jto avoid an evil thing as to find and keep a good thing. So, 
}rather than speak of preventive medicine, let us go one step 
)farther, put the question of disease one step farther away, 
make our greatest efforts primarily in the direction of 
conserving health. And let us not consider this in any other 
Tight than as a medical responsibility, to be carried out in a 
‘scientific manner worthy of the best in our profession. It 
“involves the study of the normal body, its normal function- 
ing in daily life, and the natural ways of making it function 
better, through habits of living—subjects that we have not 
‘yet gone into with anything like the thoroughness of our 
jinvestigation into the pathological. Researches into phy- 
ysiology have been far more closely linked up with abnormal 
.processes, because doctors have been anxious to get out of 
‘the laboratory facts to help them in the study of diseases. 
Facts have been discovered in these laboratories which should 
‘be made of just as great value in ordering the normal life as 
in making a pathological diagnosis. 
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Not long ago medical science knew so little about the eti- 
ology of disease and the conditions of health that the atti- 
tude of letting well enough alone was excusable. It cannot 
be called so now, for we owe it even to those who are get- 
ting along pretty well to see that they are not drifting on 
rocks which we know are there. In the old days physicians | 
were hardly in a position to combat such popular notions as 
that wearing amber beads around the neck would ward off 
goitre, or carrying a nutmeg in the pocket would prevent 
rheumatism. Until recent centuries physicians felt them- 
selves clever indeed if they were able to cure disease, usually 
by empiric treatment, and hardly held themselves responsible 
for the great mass of suffering and illness in the world. Now, 
however; we have reached a point in the knowledge of the 
body and its workings where we are able to give reasons why 
and why not. . Hence we have a duty to the public to show 
them to the best of our ability how to live so that no pre- 
ventable ill health may come upon them because of their 
ignorance, and so that they may not only continue to live, 
but may get some joy out of living. 

This great obligation is understood in the field of public 
hygiene. ‘The duties of boards of health everywhere include 
not only the control of epidemics but the prevention of con- 
tagious disease in the first place by methods of sanitation, 
pure water and milk supply, sewage disposal and all the other 
valuable and effective methods of protecting community 
health. But it is of personal health I am speaking, and when 
we come to the question of individual protection, except as 
the individual is considered as a part of the community, we 
find that the field has been relatively untouched. With cer- 
tain exceptions our efforts with the individual have been. 
largely curative. We have made a beginning of conserva- 
tion, in the field of baby hygiene, ante-partum hygiene, and 
in sex hygiene. Infancy, or better, the pre-infancy period, 
is of course the logical place to begin, but it is not the logical 
place to end. Others are carrying the work up into child- 
hood, and still others recently to adult life. The function 
of the health center of the Y. W. C. A. in New York city 
is “to keep well girls well.” We should have thorough 
work done from the point of view of individual health for 
girls and boys, men and women, at all ages in life, 

Hygiene in relation to certain industries has been de- 
veloped for the benefit of adults, but this has the limitation 
that the life of the individual outside his industrial activity 
is not as a rule taken into consideration. Industries with 
certain hazards are investigated with a view to advising work- 
ers in them how to live so as not to suffer from those par- 
ticular hazards. Dentists, too, have carried on a splendid 
propaganda for dental hygiene. If teeth do not markedly 
improve in the next generation it will not be the dentists’ 
fault. But can we doctors as truthfully say that if feet do 
not improve, if constipation does not become less prevalent, 
if fifty other miserable ills which we see every day do not 
diminish, that it is not our fault? The prevalence of such 
conditions is certainly in part the fault of the medical pro- 
fession; but the indolence, stupidity, vanity and self-in- 
dulgence of the general public is a large factor, and because 
of this only the most strenuous educational work on the part 
of the doctors will ever budge them an inch. I believe, how- 
ever, that great as these obstacles to progress are, we shall 
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not find them as serious as we think, if once we tackle the 
problem with the earnestness with which we have tackled 
the problem of public hygiene. There are quicker ways to 
develop a well population than by waiting for evolution to 
produce individuals so clever that they do not have to be told 
how to live. 


At present the well individual gets very little benefit from 
the achievements of medical science, except in so far as he 
is a member of society like everybody else. In order to re- 
ceive these benefits for his own individual needs, he must as 
a rule fall ill. He will then have the services of a doctor or 
doctors and of hospitals, according to his need. ‘They will 


cure him if possible, and then unfortunately he is likely to— 


be driven from their minds by other sick people, until he falls 
ill again. ‘The urgency of curing the sick is so great that 
there is little or no time for physicians to give to those who 
simply wish to be guided in a healthful regime, so as to avoid 
ill health, or rather, to attain good health. Mathematically 
it could be shown undoubtedly that the same amount of time 
and effort put in earlier in the case would often have obviated 
entirely the necessity for curative treatment. 


From the ideal point of view, the teaching of personal hy- 
giene is the most vital work of the medical profession, and 
while this is quite generally recognized as an ideal, it is also 
very generally considered impracticable. The reasons alleged 
usually refer to characteristics of the public, but it seems 
fairer for us to snare the blame for prevailing ignorance about 
health, and attribute it partly at least to our inadequate teach- 
ing. We have not as a profession really tried to educate peo- 
ple; and when we have tried it, we have usually put the em- 
phasis on disease, its cure and prevention—a negative ideal, 
not calculated to arouse much enthusiasm—rather than on 
health, the getting and keeping of it—a positive ideal, cap- 
able of taking a great hold on the imagination and courage 
and ambition and hope of the public. 

The earliest teaching the individual receives all comes 
through the education of the mother, and this is at any rate 
being conscientiously attempted. Until school age the child, 
through its mother, receives the benefit of what science knows 
about its health, if the mother is within reach of advice and 
takes advantage of her opportunities. 

The next teaching should come to the child direct, in the 
public school. Here we make our first mistake. As a mat- 
ter of fact, very little reaches him this way, although he is 
paternally looked out for by the school boards. Their atti- 
tude is chiefly one of interest in public health, not private 
health, except indirectly. From the individual point of view 
the school child receives little—only a few text book lessons, 
and in the larger cities some attention to the more personal 
aspects of health, notably in the way of diet and lunches, al- 
though even here the individuals are considered as a group 
rather than separately. Many of the colleges are as bad, but 
a few are doing first-class individual teaching of health by 
means of examination and the direction of daily habits. 


All in all there are not very many sources open to the indi- 
vidual who would—or should—know what to do to keep his 
health. “Those who need it most do not read books or at- 
tend lectures. They might not be much helped if they did, 
for after a search through the library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and the Boston Medical Library I 
have come to the conclusion that doctors have not considered 
this subject suited to presentation in book form. Books 
which are available are “ faddy” or over-scholarly in style, 
or as uninteresting as can be, or else they deal with the nega- 
tive aspects of health. Public lectures on health have par- 
taken of the same characteristics. Newspaper and magazine 
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articles, when medically sound, have either been impractical], 
general in tone or too unwisely specific for such long distance 
advice. Often they are lacking in scientific background, far 
tastic, mutually contradictory, written perhaps by regulz 
physicians, but those with hobbies. 


There is finally the advice given to the public by no; 
medical persons, such as physical directors, medical soci: 
workers, nurses and others, who are often, unfortunately, i 
positions of greater influence over those with whom the 
work than are doctors, because they see the necessity fd 
health education, consider it worth doing, and find time + 
do it to the best of their ability, whereas the doctor is ofte 
assumed to be interested only in the sick. These non-medic 
workers, if properly trained, can be of great assistance in th 
educational work, but should certainly not lead it. 


The doctor’s part in definitely promoting personal hygier 
consists at present for the most part in giving advice as exter 
sively as he can in the intervals between caring for thos 
who are already ill. Many doctors do not see individuals i 
a professional capacity at all. except when they are ili 
“Patients,” the doctor’s clients are everywhere called; becaus 
they are suffering. ‘There can be of course no criticism c: 
the individual physician who chooses to practice exclusivel: 
the art of healing. ‘There is, however, some criticism due thl 
profession as a whole, if it accords its highest honors to thos 
who snatch a victim from the grave and often none at all t 
those who keep the grave in the far distant future. In prim: 
tive times, when death was a mysterious horror to our super 
stitious minds, a victory over this arch enemy might we! 
command our greatest respect. But now we should feel the 
unless we can show our patients how to live a deeper and 
wider life, as well as a longer life, we might almost as well 
let them die. The man who gives life value to his patient 
is also performing a miracle, though one that is less spectacu 
lar, less dramatic. 

The teaching of individual hygiene has always been th: 
most humdrum affair imaginable, but I am convinced tha 
it is not the subject itself that is dull, but the way in whic 
we have gone at it, or rather not gone at it. It can be mad: 
to show such gratifying immediate results, not to mentiow 
ultimate results, that it should appeal to us with as grea 
force as any other branch of medicine and to some of us wit 
even more force. Many a doctor, in endeavoring to pull 
patient out of a hole, has wished that the hole could havy 
been avoided, as it might have been by right living, and has 
wished that he himself might have been privileged to prev 
vent it. But as long as doctors are looked upon as intereste« 
only in the sick, this cannot happen very often. Well peopld 
will not consult them—will not feel entitled to, unless thex 
are inclined toward hypochondriasis or neurasthenia. And a¢ 
long as people continue to fall ill in such large numbers, doc: 
tors cannot, even if so inclined, give as much attention te 
the well as the well need. 


What we should have, it seems to me, is first a greate2 
appreciation on the part of the medical profession of the need 
of more health education than has ever seemed necessary 01 
possible in the past, and a determination to take advantage 
of every opportunity to do our part in this direction; and 
second, we should have practical physiologists who will link 
up their studies to the everyday life of well individuals, wha 
can be consulted in regard to the normal body in health, wha 
will practice medicine as specialists in normal health, utiliz) 
ing every known scientific means for the benefit of the well 
while they are well, just as the present type of physician uti; 
lizes every curative measure for those who are ill. This 
would be medical work as scientific as any that we have now) 


E hear of improvised hospitals of No Man’s Land 
in a dugout or crater hole or trench. Let me tell 
you of one in a home in the city of New York 
during the present epidemic of influenza and 


y})neumonia. 


The home is in upper Harlem; the family consists of 
yeven—father, mother and five children. In normal times this 
tfamily is entirely self-supporting; it is of average intelligence 
and self-respecting in every way. However, the mother lies 
Vil with influenza, the father has lobar pneumonia, two chil- 
ilren have the measles and bronchial pneumonia, and. one child 
is only four weeks old. The mother had been ill for some 
ytime, so that the ordinary duties of the household, to say 
q Rhine of the services needed in time of illness, had all been 
neglected. The family had been without care of any kind 
i until the case was reported to the visiting nurse. This is a 
{situation duplicated in hundreds of homes during the present 
epidemic. 


_ The nurse answers the call; but.before she begins her minis- 
rations, the doctor is summoned; the temperatures are taken 
hat records may be ready for him; floors and chairs cleared 
jf the accumulated soiled clothing, disinfected and sent to the 
aundry. Quickly accomplished with the aid of the intelligent 
4ten-year-old boy of the house, this leaves the nurse and lad 
tee to establish the home somewhat according to hospital 
jjstandards. A crib for the baby is improvised by turning the 
‘table upside down and padding it with a pillow; beds are 
)made of chairs near the stove for the two measles patients, the 
(father’s bed is removed to the room with a window and the 
mother left in another. The doctor arrives and corroborates 
‘the nurse’s report to him that the condition of the man’s pulse 
iidoes not permit the exertion of removal to the hospital. There 
Mollows the bathing of the patients, the making of the beds, 
‘the alcohol rubs, the irrigation of the bowels and the various 
forders to be carried out by the nurse; the securing of the 
i“ special ” to remain all night, the arrangement for diets—not 

mly for the sick, but for the two lads (one of whom is at 


ork). 
r 


_ How another agency at the request of the visiting nurse 
tplaced the baby in a suitable home, pending the mother’s con- 
valescence; how supplies of clean bedding were secured from 
the Red Cross; how this visiting nurse obtained a “ practical 
‘nurse’ to restore the disordered housekeeping; how this same 
visiting nurse carried out the doctor’s prescribed treatment on 
her day-time visits and, while the temperatures and pulse of 
ithe invalids gave alarm, assigned another nurse for the night, 
lis another chapter. Such organizing ability nurses have dis- 
played all over the city, and their kind will be found perform- 
ing similar service wherever the visiting nurse is established. 
{The complete recovery of all the invalids in this family and 
ithe comparatively trivial cost in money are not the only 
results. Surely the intelligent use of the equipment found in 
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the home, the holding of the family together, their education 
in the care of the sick and the hygiene of the home are of value 
not easily measured. 

We have had in quick succession in the past three years 
epidemics of infantile paralysis, grippe and influenza; the great 
number of pneumonia patients in New York approximates an 
epidemic at certain periods every year. ‘The prevalence of any 
disease at any one period, such as influenza and pneumonia at 
this time, reveals the imperfect preparedness of the community 
to meet extraordinary situations in matters of sickness and 
disaster, situations which in a literal sense cannot be called 
“extraordinary,” since their occurrences are frequent enough 
to be anticipated and are not inherently incapable of adminis- 
trative control. 

In time of epidemic the hospital can take care of only a 
small fraction of the sick. Indeed, statistics show that in 
normal times only one person in ten goes to a hospital when 
sick, and during an epidemic the proportion doubtless is much 
smaller. Not more than 4 per cent of the reported influenza 
cases will be found in the hospitals and probably none of the 
unreported cases finds its way thither. “The care of the sick 
in the homes is therefore a preliminary obligation for society 
in mastering an epidemic. 

In New York city there is available in time of need the 
Department of Health with its staffs of nurses in the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene and Bureau of Communicable Diseases. 
Besides its headquarters in Manhattan and the other boroughs, 
it regularly maintains tuberculosis clinics and milk stations in 
centers that zone the city. “There is available also the numer- 
ous hospitals in the health and public charities departments, 
Bellevue and allied hospitals and. the many other semi-private 
ones. To supplement these resources the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment makes special appropriations to be spent 
during the epidemic by the commissioner of health. ‘There are 
two well established visiting nurse services for bed-side care, 
one administered by the Henry Street Settlement covers the 
three boroughs and maintains thirteen different centers (with 
another about to be established) ; the second is the Visiting 
Nurse Association for Brooklyn. Numerous welfare agencies 
also employ nurses. 

At the first appearance of the epidemic October-November, 
1918, the Nurses’ Emergency Council was created. Its most 
essential function is that of a clearing house for cases reported 
for home care, to eliminate as much as possible duplicate visits 
and to secure the highest efficiency possible from the nursing 
staffs working in the homes throughout the city; also it acts 
as coordinator for all the agencies serving the sick in home 
relief, and those municipal organizations which employ home 
inspectors or visitors. These forces, municipal and private, 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, were mobilized and ready for 
action in less than twenty-four hours after the forming of the 
council. Under the Nurses’ Emergency Council regular 
routine work, less essential for the moment, was suspended. 
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Demonstrations of individuals and societies ready to lose their 
identity and be merged in the big program were constant and 
inspiring. The commissioner of health acted instantly to 
use to best advantage his own equipment and personnel, readily 
adjusting his resources to meet the most efficient methods for 
coordinating the private agencies—both paid and volunteer. 
Perhaps the training for meeting war needs made mobilization 
easy. Certainly there was evidence from all kinds of people— 
professional and non-professional—of a willingness to give and 
to give instantly. This from the East Side printer who stayed 
up all night and worked his single press that the hand-bills 
appealing for workers should be ready for distribution at nine 
in the morning, to the immediate suspension of the Depart- 
ment of Nursing and Health in Teachers’ College that stu- 
dents and teachers might be free to work in the homes of the 
stricken people. Although the many agencies referred to above 
and all the resources of the city were made available, the cry 
from all was for nurses—more nurses—more nurses! 


Though the present epidemic is less severe, the situation in 
this respect is essentially the same. At the close of last year’s 
epidemic, the Nurses’ Emergency Council, at the request of the 
Commissioner of Health, became permanent, subject to the 
call of the chairman. This year, the Council, meeting at De- 
partment of Health headquarters, has united the many associa- 
tions and simplified methods for functioning all. Every 
nursing center gives a clue to the coordination of agencies in 
time of epidemic. Direct wires have been placed in the 
Department of Health headquarters connecting the Visiting 
Nurse Service administered by the Henry Street Settlement, 
the Red Cross headquarters and the Baby Welfare Associa- 
tion. ‘The Red Cross clears for volunteers, motor service, 
supplies and diet. A representative of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society assigns daily a visitor to every center to act 
immediately upon social problems that the nurses discover. 
People accustomed to visiting the tenements, volunteers, home 
and school visitors of the Department of Education, tenement 
house inspectors and others investigate the calls to verify the 
fact of illness in all cases not reported by doctors. A repre- 
sentative of the Baby Welfare Association has made available 
for babies whose mothers are incapacitated night care in day 
nurseries and similar institutions accustomed to take charge of 
the very young; and also has made provision for convalescent 

little children who return home before their mothers have been 

discharged from the hospitals. Volunteers are stationed at all 
the nursing centers to take care of telephones, see applicants 
and relieve the nurses in every way, acting in many instances 
in the most valuable capacity as aids to the nurses by accom- 
panying them on their rounds. Extra motor service has 
expedited the nurses travel and made it possible to cover 
distances where they have not been provided with motors of 
their own. Motor service has also made supplies available at 
distant parts in a very short time. 


The Visiting Nurse Service, which covers the three bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, the Bronx and Richmond, extending 
from the lower East Side to the remotest sections of the Bronx, 
the upper Hudson and Staten Island, is shown in the accom- 
panying chart. It is the plan generally adopted by similar 
organizations throughout the country, and lends itself to quite 
extraordinary and emergent demands in the different localities 
of the city. Because the organization is always in order and 
ready and because doctors, neighbors, school-teachers, janitors, 
policemen, firemen, street-sweepers, clergymen and more ‘par- 
ticularly the children are acquainted not only with the centers 
but with the nurses who come and go, reports from these 
centers reflect almost immediately the neighborhood sickness 
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conditions. Long before the death-rate proves the prevalence 
of pneumonia or before a single hospital has become aware 01 
the increased number of any disease, the nurses have bee 
called in by the doctors and the families. In the year 1917 (a 
normal year), 3,882 cases of pneumonia were cared for by 
this service, 65 per cent of these being children. And in one’ 
year of which hospital figures are available, 1,612 pneumonia} 
cases were cared for in four large hospitals of the city. Thaw 
is, the Visiting Nurse Service in a year cared for about two 
and a half times as many cases of pneumonia as these foun 
large hospitals combined. In the one month, March, 1918! 
I,100 pneumonia cases were taken care of by this service: 
These figures are given to indicate the dependence of the 
public upon the Visiting Nurse Service. It is a barometer’ 
from which can be read the sickness pressure of the com+ 
munity; a barometer made especially valuable because we in 
America have no morbidity statistics. 

The members of the staff are continuously under pressure 
and the margin left at normal times is so narrow that at the 
slightest increase of disease the situation becomes serious. ‘The 
staff of the Visiting Nurse Service referred to in this article 
numbers about 180. This for a population of three and one- 
half million people (in the boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx) 
and Richmond), making about 20,000 to each nurse. During? 
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the present epidemic, by the addition of volunteers and nurses’ 
aides and inspectors, the staff has been increased from 180 
to 250. 

The necessity is obvious that to be properly prepared this 
great field hospital and doubtless others throughout the 
country should multiply its centers and increase its staff. The 
centers should be multiplied many times. A unit assigned to 
a nurse should not include a population of more than 2,000. 
In a unit as small as that, it would be possible for her to know 
intimately every family, the condition of each home and the 
possibilities of mobilizing as aides and attendants individuals 
within the unit in time of need—facts it is not possible for her 
to know now when she covers an area containing 20,000 
people. To give proper nursing care to the sick in a popula- 
tion of 2,000 individuals, even in normal times when there is 
no epidemic, is enough to keep one nurse busy; but she should 
have opportunity and time between disasters for education in 
the homes in preventive measures and the proper standards of 
sanitation and home hygiene. ‘There is almost no limit to the 
variety of her service in this field. To illustrate: Whereas 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics shows a mortality of babies 
under one month of 35 in every 1,000 in New York city, 
among the cases given post-natal care by the visiting nurses 
the figure has been reduced from 35 to 14 in every 1,000; 
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where complete pre-natal and post-natal care have been given 
to mothers and babies the figure has been further reduced to 
g.8 in every 1,000. 

At the close of the epidemic last year, the nurses in confer- 
ence reported that in each section of the city, no matter what 
the nationality represented, where they had previously cared 
for some sick member of the family, they found intelligent 
cooperation and obedience to directions and preventive instruc- 
tions that had been given to the patients. ‘This year there 
is impressive evidence of the result of that education in the 
homes by the judgment and discrimination shown, first, in 
calling upon the nurse immediately upon the appearance of a 
danger signal and, second, in not calling her unless it is 
necessary. 

May we not consider the possibility of the hospitals also 
organizing in somewhat similar city-wide district system to 
eliminate waste motions and conserve hospital accommoda- 
tion, ambulances and the time of the doctors? And could 
not the doctors consider the advantage of districting volun- 
tarily their services in time of serious epidemics, as the visit- 
ing nurses constantly do, to avoid the great loss of time that 
arises from the doctors’ present unorganized methods? Many 
of them cross each other in traveling from the uppermost 
northern city limits to remote southern boroughs. Might it 
not be conceivable that in time of great disaster authority 
could be given to commandeer doctors, nurses and attendants, 
that organization may be complete and the city districted 
according to its needs, thus securing the maximum _ service 
from the small army of rescue at the city’s disposal. 


Until the doctors and the hospitals are completely social-. 
ized, the bedside care of the nurses working with the different 
doctors and institutions must needs conform more or less to — 
their financial status. 

The service is not gratuitous; practically 40 per cent is self- 
supporting and. payment for it parallels the practice of the 
semi-private hospitals where some patients pay nothing at 
all, some pay a nominal fee and others the full cost. The 
visiting nurses are in no sense employed exclusively for the 
poor. It is a matter of great interest that in the present epi- 
demic almost none of the patients under their care is in need 
of material relief. The high cost of living and the shortage 
of nurses have brought about a great change and the visiting 
services in New York and in other large cities are used more 
and more by those who cannot afford or should not absorb 
the full time of a nurse. During an epidemic, appeals are 
constantly pressed upon the public not to engage two nurses 
where one will do, not to absorb the full time of one if part 
time will answer, and not a graduate trained nurse at all if 
some one less skilled can serve. 

This is an occasion to point out that hitherto great phil- 
anthropists have not strengthened the nursing service by ade- 
quate gifts, perhaps because they have not realized the de- 
pendence of the public upon visiting nurses. It would be 
strange if the war and the recurrences of the epidemic did 
not drive this fact home to givers. Such support of the 
nursing organization is essential in every city if it is to be 
competently provided for in normal times. This army in 
nurses’ blue would be engaged continuously in constructive, 
educational, preventive measures and would be ready for the 
unusual when the demand came. 

The present, shortage of nurses and the inability to get a 
sufficient number of people to care for the sick in the homes 
cannot be too strongly urged now when thousands of people 
throughout the land have had some personal experience of 
inadequate care or know of entire families who have been 
left without attention. 
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“ Stimulation” 


HE term “home service” has been pre-empted by the 

Red Cross, and there was probably some natural indig- 
nation when the Salvation Army in its recent financial cam- 
paign ignored their exclusive right to it. In the same way 
“community service” is a legacy of the war to the group 
which has been carrying on what is known as War Camp 
Community Service and which before the war promoted the 
recreation movement under the name of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. Both Community Serv- 
ice and War Camp: Community Service are indeed incor- 
porated agencies, distinct from the Playground Association, 
but it is among them not so much a question of interlocking 
directorates as one of an alias, or—more respectfully—of “a 
similarity of substance and diversity of function,” like the 
unsolved mystery of nitrogen in the human body. 

There have been three distinct tasks, three phases, cor- 
responding to the three periods: before, during, and after the 
war. ‘There are, correspondingly, three very distinct psy- 
chological reactions; and it is both shrewd and sensible to 
make the three distinct appeals. “The war camps have dis- 
appeared, and the communities are reverting to the normal. 
The playground movement, though it still needs propa- 
ganda, is absorbed in the general problem of leisure time 
occupations. What we have to deal with, therefore, is 
mainly the larger task of community service under peace 
conditions, or at least under after-war conditions. Evidently 
the phrase “community service” might be so understood as to 
include far more than a recreational or leisure time program, 
just as “home service” might be interpreted so as to include 
the services of butcher, baker, and candlestick-maker. But 
the right definition of any such term is what is actually under- 
stood by it, not even necessarily what its official spokesmen 
wish to have it mean. | 

The best place to study the significance of a movement 
like Community Service is not in its official publicity, al- 
though that cannot be ignored, but in operation in some 
particular locality. Even a national bulletin carefully pre- 
pared by the most discreet and diplomatic executive makes 
a different impression when read some thousands of miles 
away from national headquarters in conference with the 
local executive who has to carry its recommendations into 
effect. Such an opportunity, not for a survey or an audit or an 
evaluation, but for a glimpse of community service as it is 
applied in a town far from national headquarters, befell the 
present writer in the course of recent wanderings. 

A special staff is lent to this city by national headquarters 
for the purpose of helping its citizens ‘“‘ to grasp the idea of the 
movement.” ‘There are indications that they are grasping it. 
Christmas carols and other observances have become neigh- 
borhood affairs. In the local communities into which the 
city naturally falls the people are discovering, or learning 
anew, the value of play, of pageant and of music, of drama, 
of organized information available to the perplexed individ- 
ual at the moment when he may happen to need it. Certain 
very pertinent principles are recognized, such as: That men 
and women are naturally neighborly; that the foreign-born 
cannot be Americanized by patriotic speeches alone and the 
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teaching of English, but that they must have a chance te 
meet the native-born as neighbors; that the homeless men i 
our midst need to feel that they belong to the community; 
that to the worker, recreation is not a luxury but a necessity. 
Along with these principles and these illustrations of com+ 
munity service, there are enunciated certain general proposi- 
tions which furnish food for reflection, for doubt. In az 
memorandum intended to express the spirit and purpose of 
the movement, it is emphasized that Community Service is 
“not an organization,” but “an agency.” It has no national. 
“program,” but has a national “policy;” although later az 
“community program,” under three heads, is announced. Ini 
another connection it is said that it has no “competing pro-- 
gram” and therefore can sit in with any organization in the? 
community and have no conflict at all. 2 
What is meant by saying that Community Service is nott 
an organization, while implying that the Red Cross, the? 
Chamber of Commerce, and the churches, are organizations? ? 
Immediately following the declaration that it is not ant 
organization comes the explanation that “it is not a static” 
thing, interested in building on itself; it exists simply for 
building up the other fellow.” Will this distinction between : 
an organization and an agency hold? +Etymologically there : 
may be a very subtle distinction between that which merely 
acts—an agency—and that which boasts an organic structure. 


Far be it from us to discourage nice distinctions in the vo-- 


cabulary of social work, where they are all too rare. If, 
however, what is meant is that community service challenges 
comparison with other agencies as to the degree of its success 
in avoiding undue _ institutionalism, that is a matter of 
opinion and of evidence. If it is meant that there is some 
magic by which an incorporated national association can both 
be and not be; that it can collect a budget of two million 
dollars to be expended by itself and still be concerned only in 
building up the other fellow; that, because the many existing 
organizations which are now providing leisure time facilities 
are only scratching the surface, there is therefore need, not of 
giving these organizations more resources or creating other 
organizations to plough deeper, but of something—which is 
not an organization—to ‘‘mobilize” and to “muster,” then, 
with all due respect, it can only be said that this is nonsense; 
the kind of nonsense which can be spoken or written only 
because jargon has taken the place of plain English specs 

Nothing is now more the fashion than to protest in behalf 
of a social agency that its aim is not to supplant other 
agencies but to supplement them; not to interfere, but te 
stimulate them to greater usefulness; not to compete, but to 
cooperate; not to entrench on the field, but to encourage 
them to do what they were established to do. Probably the 
charity organization societies began this sort of thing, but 
Community Service and numerous other “ agencies” have 
certainly bettered their instruction. In moderation it is a 
very laudable profession. We are witnessing its reductio 
ad absurdum. If the energy now being generated to “organ- 
ize the forces” of the community were to flow into one or 
other of the actual social forces; if the money now being 
expended to stimulate and encourage others to do their duty 
were expended in specific services; if each social agency would 
highly resolve to stimulate itself, to encourage itself to do its 


‘full duty, to profit spontaneously by the example of its asso- 
yitiated agencies, each in turn doing its own task without any 
tyutside consciously stimulated encouragement,—might not 
che net result be less waste motion and more social well- 
jeing? 

It is only by unlucky accident that these reflections are 
associated with Community Service, Inc. It is in the Red 
)Cross that the reductio is pursued to its extremity. The 
League of Red Cross Societies stimulates the national 
/societies, but does not supplant or entrench on their fields; 
national headquarters stimulates the divisions, but does not 
/‘impose” a program; the division headquarters stimulates the 
chapters and the branches, but is responsive and not initia- 
‘tory; and the chapters stimulate, supplement, and encourage 
fall the rest of us, and gratefully accept in return our en- 
bcouragement and stimulation and supplementary—providing 
tit be not supplanting—activity. 1 TAs ae OF 


| @6 The Minneapolis Drive 


t INNEAPOLIS Town Tea Kettle is the symbolic 
i name devised by an advertising man of the city as a 
substitute for Community Chest. The homely connotation 


Minneapolis, like many cities, created a War Chest in 
(1918, after President Wilson secured the combination of the 
\seven welfare war work associations, which included the local 
‘social service agencies. Once launched upon a joint money 
diraising scheme everyone believed that it ought to be given 
| attempting any other. In the War Chest the social agencies 
were listed for $700,000. For the needs of 1920 the Town 
4 Tea Kettle in the fall of 1919 carried the agencies of Minne- 
apolis for about a million dollars, to which was added $200,- 
000 for foreign relief work, and a fund of $300,000: for 
/ emergencies, making a total of a million and a half. 

The machinery of the Liberty Loan organization, which 
had handled most of the drives in Minneapolis, was used for 
ithe Town Tea Kettle campaign. “This was strengthened by 
i the inclusion of every interested director who could be 
secured and by other volunteers. “The campaign was put on 
December 8 to 15 and was preceded by two months of pre- 
paration. 

During that week, $1,150,000 was secured from 31,764 
| contributors. Compared with the War Chest the showing is 
In the fall of 1918 the War Chest secured for 
| the war and the local agencies $3,000,000 from something 
le 100,000 contributors. Compared, however, with ex- 
perience before the war, the showing is remarkable. It is 
t estimated that before the war all the social agencies of the 
i city of Minneapolis, including the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. 
f W. C. A., were supported by 5,000 people who gave between 
} $300,000 and $400,000. The achievement of federated 

giving through the Town ea Kettle therefore is that within 
, two years the amount of gifts has tripled and the number of 


fon 


cannot be said to be a failure, even though it does not reach 
its goal. 

The Town Tea Kettle is run as a function of the Central 
Council of Social Agencies and the Central Council has 
appointed a financial secretary who will devote his entire time 
this year to revising lists and raising about $100,000 more, to 
secure for the local agencies and the two foreign relief bodies 
the amounts needed. 

Every agency in Minneapolis making appeals for funds and 
accepted by the Central Council, except one small one, was 
in the Town Tea Kettle. There were sixty local agencies, 
two foreign relief societies, and two special items, one being 
a subscription to the Board of Control for child welfare work 
and one to the National Investigation Bureau. The budgets 


i 
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sults in such decided increase of both givers and amounts 
| 
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ranged from $110,266 for the local work of the Y. M. C. A. 
to $500 for the Elim Home for Aged People. 

Joint fund-raising obviously has disadvantages as well as 
advantages. ‘The great gain made in Minneapolis in the 


MOTHERHOOD 


From an address by Governor Coolidge to the two 
branches of the legislature of Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1920 
Fok some years Massachusetts has been committed to the 

policy of aiding children by assisting the mother to care 


for them. This has proved to be a wise and beneficial policy. 
Institutional and family care have much to commend them, 


but no mother should be parted from her children on account 


of poverty alone. This policy may well be extended in its 
scope to the giving aid, nursing and medical care to needy 
expectant mothers. Motherhood should be honored, childhcod 
protected. I earnestly recommend the extension of this relief 
through the same or like agencies as now administer mothers’ 
aid. In our desire to assist those who come from other shores 
we must not neglect the native-born. Coming into the royal 
estate of every American he should have a royal welcome. 
It was the wise men who bore gifts. A wise Commonwealth 
will not be neglectful of the days of nativity. 


last two years through this method has been the creation and 
work of a Budget and Distribution Committee which has 
established itself as an invaluable addition to the social forces 
of the city. It is composed almost exclusively of members 
from the different boards of the societies within the Tea Ket- 
tle and in its two years of continuous service it has acquired 
an expertness which no one anticipated. This, combined with 
the unusual natural ability of its members and their fairness 
in meeting the puzzling situations inherent in their work, has 
given to the joint money raising plan an acceptance that 
amounts almost to enthusiasm. FRANK J. BRUNO. 


The Grand Rapids Campaign 


Pea, campaign of the Grand Rapids Federation of Social 
Agencies for 1920 funds was put on during the latter part 
of November, 1919. ‘The amount sought was $237,237. The 
original estimates of the twenty-one agencies totaled $279,- 
809. This represents a big cut. The power to make it lies 
in the trustees of the federation. Questions were raised by 
sincere people as to the wisdom of this scalpel performance; 
statements were made by other equally sincere people that 
the operation was tame. The amount secured was $190,000. 
A supplementary campaign will be operated in the spring. 

The average contribution in this campaign was $38.79. 
The average contribution in the campaign for 1918 funds 
(two years ago) was $26.40. The figures for 1919 are not 
comparable, because last year the federation was one unit 
ina combined drive for all war and peace time activi- 
ties. The amount of money secured in 1918 was $155,- 
ooo. The amount of money secured for the federation 
in the combined drive for 1919 work was $194,000. 
There were 480 fewer subscribers to this year’s fund 
than to the 1918 fund. This reveals much work yet to be 
done, for the percentage of refusals was not great. There are 
many good “prospects” still to be interviewed, but yet the 
significance of the 480 figure is somewhat lessened by the con- 
sideration that the small house-to-house subscriptions are 
proportionately greater in 1918 than in 1920, but not great 
enough to depress very much the average contribution for the 
former year as above computed. 

The following considerations (purely local) have a bearing 
upon the results: 

i Decision had been made, informally, to combine the campaign 
of the Federation of Social Agencies, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. 
(current expense budget), and the K. of C. At the last moment, the 


Association of Commerce, through a “neutral” committee of seven, 
advised against such a combined drive. 
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2. Accordingly, the efficient secretary of the Association of Com- 
merce, who was manager of the federation drive, was pressed for 
time in whipping things into shape. 

3. A few substantial citizens have never been, and are not now, 
“sold” on the federation idea. 


4. Before our campaign was launched, the Y. M. C. A. announced 
a drive for $197,000 (later cut to $144,000); the Y. W. C. A. an- 
nounced a drive for $400,000 (including building fund) ; a prominent 
Protestant church announced a city-wide drive for $250,000 for a 
community building. The Y. M. C. A., with a perfect campaign or- 
ganization, closed its formal campaign with a shortage of 21 per 
cent in its $144,000 fund. The Y. W. C. A. drive will be staged 
in February. The Protestant church secured about $100,000. The 
Roman Catholic church has just brought to a successful completion a 
drive for funds for building a seminary, for which $27,500 came 
from the city. 


5. Reduction by the federation trustees of the proposed budgets of 
member agencies touched vitally the internal policies of those agencies 
and led to considerable confusion, though all the agencies pledged 
themselves heartily to the campaign, agreeing to leave till after the 
drive the whole question of adjustment in this important matter. 


6. During the campaign, the methods of social work in general 
were called in question by a group of people who have been for 
years active in Grand Rapids. The superintendent of schools in a 
public address referred to this activity as the “ devilish machinations 
of a group of irresponsible persons interfering with regularly con- 
stituted authority.” This criticism, coming when it did, was no help 
to. any of the campaigns for funds in Grand Rapids. 


7. All the newspapers greatly aided the federation drive. 
8. There have been loyal promises of support for the completion 
of the campaign. CHARLES C. STILLMAN. 


Funerals: A New-Old Way 


G INCE death entered the world, since Cain slew Abel, the 
disposal of the dead has been the mournful, tender solici- 
tude of the living. A steady conflict goes on between ostenta- 
tious extravagance in funeral-rites and a sensible simplicity 
in ordering religious disposal of the dead. Difference of feel- 
ing and practice is as acute now as ever, but even now the poor, 
plan to provide a costly burial. Social workers look on aghast 
at unnecessary, spendthrift customs in  funeral-ordering. 
Familiar to them are the weekly industrial dues and the doles 
to benefit societies, all for the purpose of escaping the stigma of 
pauperism at burial, though too often these same poor, after 
a big funeral-splurge, seek the county office for necessary sup- 
plies at home. Counsel can interpose little to stem this catas- 
trophic tide of costs in up-to-date funerals. Case-study after 
case-study exposes this burial-scandal of our era; survey after 
survey reveals the profiteering by undertakers, and the ex- 
travagant, improvident bills run up by unwary widows of 
wage-earners. But profiteering cemetery corporations as yet 
have escaped surveying and exposure of their exploitation of 
those who mourn and must bury their dead within cemetery 
gates under duress, because the public itself fails to provide for 
burial as both a public necessity and a public utility. The 
whole tendency of ground-burial and of mausoleum-crypt is 
toward heavy costs and ostentation, with consequent deeper 
depths of poverty for the indigent; whereas urn-burial .tends 
strongly toward simplicity and inexpensiveness. Here is an 
anti-thrift situation. How to deal with this eating away of 
the very margin of self-support is a problem which baffles the 
best intentioned, persistent efforts of social workers. ‘The 
present need seems to be to converge public attention on a new- 
old way out. Urn-burial, or cremation, is the beautiful, the 
proper, the sanitary, the economical, yes, and a Christian way 
to dispose of human corpses—Christian, because this old-new 
way claims in its support all the reasons and benefits afore- 
mentioned, and besides renders innocuous corruptible flesh, 
bearing disease-germs of infection and contagion. 

This is not a mere doctrinaire discussion, a project in vacuo, 
for the many to pass by on the other side. Already there are a 
few state and municipal crematories available here and there 
for a hospital or asylum. Beautiful memorial crematories at 
Troy, New York, and at Montreal carry on a beneficent ser- 
vice for their limited area. Several “‘ national ” and fraternity 
crematories—e. g., the Bohemian at Chicago, and the Odd Fel- 
lows at Oakland. California—provide this superior, yet inex- 
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’ none in all the vast Rocky Mountain region save at Denver; 
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pensive and safe, service to the dead for the living. Loca 
crematory associations, maintaining their own local crematorie: 
exist to give publicity to this new-old movement. Grea: 
Britain has its national society to further urn-burial, whic 
is supported by many eminent medical authorities, and b 
public men, members of the nobility, and leaders of th 
church. There is also the Cremation Society of America, wit 
head office at Buffalo. 

But all these centers of influence with their far-separate 
crematories are inadequate to dealing with about 2,000,00« 
deaths annually in the United States. Cremation is not ye 
popularized; it is not socialized, in the sense of having t 
interest of society’s leaders and workers. How is it with 
settlement house residents, investigators, tenement visitors, ana 
economic specialists? Are they uninformed, hence indifferent 
as to the progress cremation is making among enlightened peo: 
ples, not to mention prominent individuals in the higher walk 
of life and education? As it is, a yearly average of nearly 
13,000 cremations occurs in America at the 74 crematorii 
in operation, including those of Canada, Panama and Hawaii 
What are these, however, among the about two millior 
earth-burials in the United States each year? Provision fo 
urn-burial cannot advance faster than sentiment in its favo 
—or better, conviction—increases widely and so produces z 
demand for cremation in like ratio. 

To serve the public conveniently and sufficiently at least: 
95 crematories are required in America, so located that one 
would be found in each area of 50 miles radius containing ai 
half-million population. The present provision is out of 
balance—a very unequal distribution over the country. The! 
are several in eastern Massachusetts, several in the neighbor- 
hood of New York city, also at Chicago, San Francisco, andr 
Los Angeles. But there is not one crematory in all the South, 
where climatic conditions would especially favor their use; 


while large populous states, such as Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
have but one, and that at one side of the state, at Milwaukee 
and at St. Paul. The regional distribution should be thought 
out and local cooperation enlisted, so that no town of 50,000° 
population shall be without its crematory providing urn-burial f 
for the area tributary to it commercially and socially. 

So important is cremation that it deserves 4 missionary pro-- 
paganda; the benevolent might well institute it on a scale: 
commensurate with the need country-wide. Crematory-build-- 
ing should not be left to the enterprise of undertaking firms: 
managing them for profit, nor to cemetery corporations and} 
their profiteering, nor even to benevolent individuals who« 
build and endow memorials splendid in their appointments, , 
like the Gardner-Earl memorial chapel and crematory at: 
Troy, New York. It rightfully falls to the state and muni-- 
cipality to construct and equip incinerating plants, as it does: 
to open and control cemeteries, treating them as public utilities, 
seeing that statutes and ordinances are compulsory and deal 
strictly with all matters touching the disposal of the dead. The: 
people should receive this whole service of burial, or of crema- 
tion, at the minimum of cost. As things are, they are turned 
over helpless to the often ruthless exploitation of private or 
corporate burial agencies that are in the business for profit. 

This proposal to treat funeral and burial matters nationally 
and municipally is not an innovation, is not radical or social- 
istic in any rabid sense; for such has been the practical method 
long established in certain Swiss cantons, in France, and in 
many prominent German cities. At St. Gall and at Berne 
are crematories, the charge for the use of which to citizens is 
merely nominal, when not entirely free. In other cases mutual | 
societies erect crematories, the members paying a small initiation 
fee and very moderate dues, and to their families the service is 
free of charge. 

Whatever cause makes a cry for action must needs first 
obtain its platforms on which to get! the farthest carrying 
publicity. The ‘National Conference of Social Work offers 
a platform of the needed kind; and the nation-wide disposal of 
the dead supplies.a subject that well might hold the center of 


at an American congress should be held simply to consider 
is universal necessity, the disposal of the dead? Organiza- 
ms serving the public weal, such as women’s clubs, chambers 
commerce, boards of health, medical associations, ecclesiasti- 
1 bodies, and the like, might be expected to respond to a call 
jr so important and appealing a congress. * 

| Quincy L. Down. 


Trouble Cases in Detroit 


HEN social agencies are willing to submit their work 
YY to an impartial and critical review it is an indication 
sat they are not decadent. Their difficulties may’ be re- 
arded as the growing pains of vigorous youth. At any rate 
-4is in this spirit that the Detroit social workers have 
i@ecepted the conclusions of a recent survey of case work 
4nade under the auspices of the research bureau of the Associ- 
‘ied Charities and published by the Detroit Community 
The collecting and tabulating of the material was 
ne work of several persons. The shaping of the material 
‘nd the writing of the report was the combined work of 


ine research bureau. 

| The basis of the study were the 752 families registered 
with the Charities Registration Bureau during the year 
“August, 1916, to August, 1917, who were known to at least 
‘ive agencies recording their cases with the bureau. ‘These 
ive-agency cases involve for the most part many of the graver 
amily problems with which the agencies have to deal, thus 
‘jutting their work to the severest test. For each family a 
Sxistorical digest was made from the records of all agencies 
hat had had dealings with the family. Early in the report 
jelected case histories are presented with comments upon the 
results of contact with the agencies, and with diagnosis of 
roblems involved. The following is the comment on one 


t 


After two years and a half of treatment for this family by seven 
ocial agencies the last condition seems worse than the first. The 
4 llness and unemployment of the man are doubtless factors in the 
>reakdown of his morale, and they probably have the same effect 
Japon the woman. What the nature of the man’s illness is the records 
t1o not reveal—a very grave omission. So far as the records are 
Ss:oncerned there has been no endeavor to remedy either the unem- 
Yoloyment or the illness of the man. The early report of one of the 
Jagencies that the man and woman were “ reconciled” was prema- 
‘ure, as future developments indicate. It is quite possible that better 
york was done on the case than the records indicate; it is even 
‘possible that with the best of case work no constructive building up 

f the family would have resulted; however, as the written records 
fstand, they tell the story of a series of ineffective efforts that finally 
4 and the family in another city, presumably for other agencies to be- 
gin all over again. It should perhaps be noted additionally that for 
inearly a year the Visiting Housekeeper Association works with the 
Jwoman to teach standards in household management, apparently 
‘without success. 


_ There is a chapter on the Problems of the Families. These 
‘are Classified as Material Problems, involving income de- 
ciencies and their causes; Personal Problems, involving 
uestions of health; and Social Problems, involving  dif- 
ficulties of family relationship and of individual behavior. 
‘Income deficiencies appeared in 98 per cent of all the families; 
health problems in 81.5 per cent; and problems of family 
irelationship in 61.5 per cent. Abundant material is included 
to show contributing factors to different types of problems. 
They are the things which would be found in an analysis of 
poverty in any of our large cities, though the distribution of 
jthese factors might differ with time and place. It is possible 
that with these five-agency cases there is a larger amount of 
physical and mental disease than would be found in the 
general run of cases. 

Of more significance is the material bearing upon the work 


.2Trouble Cases, A goats of the More Difficult Family Problems and 
the Work Upon Them of the Detroit Social Agencies. Research Bureau, 
Detroit Associated Charities, A. E. Wood and H. L.. Lurie. Published by 
the Detroit Community Union, 100 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. Price 
50 cents postpaid. 
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of the agencies. In this part of the discussion the commonly 
accepted divisions of case work into investigation, diagnosis, 
and treatment were followed with reference to each general 
type of problem. We may here suggest only briefly the 
results of the study. Investigation was otten found to be 
faulty because the facilities of the registration bureau were 
not used, or because other important sources of information 
were neglected, or because the agencies would tend narrow- 
ly to record data concerning but one factor, the one with 
which they were best prepared to deal. Diagnosis can, of 
course, be no better than the investigation. Yet faulty diag- 
nosis, to quote the report, “may arise somewhat independently — 
of the investigation process. Hasty and superficial’ judgment 
upon the given data, the biased viewpoint of the social worker, 
failure to recognize obvious problems by inference from data, 
failure to use community resources, such as mental and health 
clinics, for the determination of specific defects, lack of 
appreciation of customs and standards of special groups, as 
immigrants,—these are perhaps the more important defects 
of diagnosis.” 

Definite shortcomings were also to be observed in the 
treatment of ascertained difficulties. These were chiefly 
inadequate relief, the lack of coordination in relief, the fre- 
quently belated treatment for mental and physical defects, 
the assumption of normal responsibility for subnormal per- 
sons, the unsocial viewpoint of courts and correctional in- 
stitutions, the failure to get at the psychological elements in 
family difficulties, the defects of law and industry. When 
the last two factors are prominent, as in the lack of provision 
for the feebleminded, or in prolonged unemployment, case 
work, as such, is to be absolved from blame; as these defects 
reflect objective factors which the individual worker ~ is 
powerless to change. 

One of the hopeful features noted in the report is the 
improvement observable in standards of diagnosis and treat- 
ment with the establishment of the Psychopathic Clinic of 
the Wayne County Probate Court, Juvenile Division. Al- 
though the clinic began to function towards the end of the 
period through which the cases ran, its services were called 
upon in about one-seventh of the total number of families. 

The discussion ends with suggestions concerning the 
future of family case work in Detroit. This city has never 
been an orthodox charity organization community, and the 
tendency has been to throw the main burden for family case 
work on two public bodies, the Juvenile Court, Mothers’ 
Pension Department, and the Detroit Department of Public 
Welfare. While recognizing the need for more and better 
trained workers in these departments, the report in a general 
way approves of this recent development 

It is to be hoped that studies similar to this, of the actual 
working and combined results achieved by interrelated social 
agencies, may be pursued in other communities. It is one 
valuable way of checking up on the results of large-scale 
operations in the field of case work. Without some such 
means the community’s only source of knowledge are the 
annual reports of the agencies, and these cannot afford to be 
critical, But unless there is occasional constructive criticism 
any sort of good work will falter. 

ArTHUR Evans Woop. 


“Te Social Worker is a new monthly sheet, of cheerful 

; appearance, published by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Montreal. One citizen has given money to meet the 
expense of producing the first few numbers—2,500 copies of 
each, and it is hoped that other gifts will be added, to ensure 
carrying it on and extending the circulation. Ultimately, the 
Charity Organization Society hopes, responsibility for the 
publication will be taken over through some plan of combina- 
tion by the social agencies of the city and developed “as a 
mouthpiece of the non-sectarian social work in the city.” 
Volume I, Number 1 is devoted primarily to the subject of 
housing, which is perhaps the most serious fundamental prob- 
lem in Montreal. 
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CIVICS: Housing and Town Planning 
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ers” act recently 
passed by the British 
Parliament _ provides 
thought for sad reflec- 
tions when one re- 
members the _ en- 


thusiasm and wealth SS 
of imagination that - 
has gone into con- Bie. 


structive housing pro- 


grams in England 
during the last five 
years. All the argu- 


mentation of previcus 

proposals is now thrown overboard, and Dr. Addison, one 
of the strongeset advocates of methods of financing hous- 
ing enterprise with a social element in them, now finds 
himself reduced to defending state aid on lines which 
have been condemned times untold. In_ short, neither 
municipalities nor public utility corporations are able to pro- 
vide Great Britain within a measurable space of time with 
the 500,000 new houses which that country immediately 
needs—not even with financial encouragements going much 
further than those of any other country. Hence, under the 
present act, the private speculative builder is to receive state 
subsidies to deflect his energies from the building of moving 
picture palaces and office structures to that of small homes. A 
subsidy of £100 to £150, according to the size of the house, 
is the bait held out. And the reason for this dole is that 
with present wages no one can afford to build in a purely 
commercial way houses that working people can buy or rent. 
It is the last resort of the government, short of direct build- 
ing by the state, to get houses built at all. 


Local authorities have not been altogether idle, though few 
of them have lately had any encouraging experience in the 
_municipal provision of houses. ‘Though only one or two 
hundred houses have actually been completed by them in 
the year of the armistice, the ministry believes that 100,000 
new municipal houses will either be completed or in the pro- 
cess of erection by May or June. ‘The most serious failure 
has been that of the public utility corporations which, it had 


been hoped, would make a really substantial contribution.. 


The new act still further improves the terms on which they 
may borrow from the treasury. An annual subsidy of 30 per 
cent, based on the loan charges on the borrowed capital, has 
been ‘increased to 50 per cent for the next eight years. One 
current criticism of the act is that, since one of the main 
difficulties has been the diversion of labor and material into 
other channels, the subsidizing of private building will mean 
a transfer of the available resources from public to private 
housing enterprise, with the inevitable result that houses of 
an inferior type and without the amenities of large-scale 
planning will be built. 


Clothing Town 


HWS decided to concentrate the clothing industry of 
New York within a few blocks, west of Fifth avenue 
[see the Survey for January 24], the Save New York Com- 
mittee now announces the additional plan of constructing 
“model ” tenements for some 85,000 clothing workers within 
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reach of tha 
center. A number c| 
wealthy manufactus 
ers are backing th 
project which aims a 
satisfactory home cor 
ditions rather thas 
profit making. 2 
threefold purpose 7 
aimed at: to relievy 
the present congestie> 
of tenements in lowes 
Manhattan due to tht 
failure of all efforts t 
induce the speculatiy 
builder to _ provid: 
homes; to relieve th: 
congestion of subway 
trafic; and to provid 
a desirable environment for the expected incoming tide 0: 
immigrants. The committee seems to realize that the condi! 
tions on the lower West Side where this development 1 
planned are not altogether favorable and presents as an alteri 
native plan the removal of the residential part of its under 
taking to Long Island City. If this plan were adopted 17 
would become even more regrettable that a far-sighted pro: 
gram of removing the industry as a whole from crowdec: 
Manhattan to some outlying neighborhood was not adopteci 
in the first place since there is no reason for assuming tha 
if the tenement part of the scheme is divorced from the indus= 
trial, the recently arrived workers, or for the matter of thaw 
any large proportion of the working force, really will take 
advantage of the opportunity thus created. 


A Housing Bill for Kentucky 


t HE Community Council of Louisville, through it 

housing committee, of which Herman Wischmeyer isi 
secretary, has introduced before the Kentucky legislature, now 
in session, a state housing bill. This bill differs from the: 
present Tenement House Law in that it applies to cities of 
the first, second, third and fourth classes rather than to cities 
of but the first class and affects one and two-family houses 
as well as “multiple” dwellings, which alone are covered by 
the old law. There are also various changes regarding thes 
amount of cubic room space, the height of windows, sanitarw 
conditions and required repairing. ‘The housing committee 
of the council has obtained the endorsement of many organ» 
izations, among them the Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of: 
Louisville. The Community Council was created a year and 
a half ago by the Welfare League as a clearing house for the 
plans of the civic and social agencies of the city. This is thes 
first legislative step it has taken. i 


Housing in New Germany 


The distribution and utilization of land is to be guarded by the? 
state against misuse and with a view to insuring for every German af 
wholesome dwelling and for all German families, especially thosey 
with many children, a home corresponding to their domestic and! 
economic needs. The needs of war veterans are to be especially con-- 
sidered in the prospective homestead legislation. | 

Privately owned land which is required to satisfy the demand! 
for homes, to promote settlement and reclamation or the improvement! 
of agriculture, may be expropriated. Entails must be dissolved. 

Economic utilization of the land is a duty of the land owner! 
towards the community. The increment in value which arises with- 
out the investment of labor or capital is to be made available fort 
the community. 


All natural wealth and all natural power which can be put tox 
| 
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nomic uses are under the control of the state. Private royalties are 
jy appropriate legislation to be transferred to the state. 


HIS clause (article 155) from the German constitution 
& places housing and the creation of homesteads into the 
orefront of the republic’s social program and prepares the 
ay for far-reaching national legislation on land value 
}axation, socialization of minerals and of water power, and 
listribution of large landed estates. So far, little more than 
‘ood intentions are discernible, however, in the reconstruction 


bvork of the government; for, the difficulties in the way of 
‘n active execution of accepted plans or even of carrying the 
‘ecessary legislation are enormous. Building activity in 


3ermany, writes Adolf Otto, general secretary of the Ger- 
{nan Garden City Society, is today almost impossible. 


4 Prices have on an average risen by 600 per cent, and even though 
hation, state and municipalities make grants to a limited extent, no 
ne can know beforehand how much a building will cost if ever it 
yrets completed at all. For instance, the few houses actually com- 
9»leted in Greater Berlin prove far too expensive for those for whom 
ey were intended. The reason is to be found principally in the 
hhortage of coal and of all sorts of building materials, but more 
particularly the lack of a reliable organization to ensure that such 
material as can be manufactured in plants which have coal is really 
tjnade available for the building of small houses. We suffer from 
# general lack of policy caused in part by the political and economic 
insecurity. It would be difficult, however, to lay the blame anywhere 
qn particular. 
| 


_ Architecture and Democracy 


PM NEW movement among the architects of Germany 
seems to have resulted from the revolutionary changes 
jn politics and economics; or, more correctly, a movement 
ijhat has slowly gained strength even under the empire is now 
juppealing successfully to the larger classes. ‘The garden city 
jmovement proper has made little headway, partly, according 
‘o a recently returned traveler, because more fundamental 
jnovements for land and housing reform have captured the 
oublic imagination; but its propaganda has succeeded to the 
extent that the one-family house with a garden is more and 
more taking the place of the high tenements with which land 
jpeculation in the past has made the German landscape 
‘uideous even in almost rural neighborhoods around the centers 
@f population. Since long-time plans cannot now be laid by 
industrial concerns, the cooperation of great: employing cor- 
Yrorations necessary to’ the development of modern self-con- 
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THE CIVIC CROWN 
Bruno Taut’s plan which brings the Civic Center into 
direct contact with the open country 


There is, on the other hand, an overwhelming popular 
demand for a new type of home and of community life. A 
direct appeal to the working classes for a new home culture 
is made by a number of related organizations, including the 
“Labor Copartnership for social-political and economic edu- 
cation” and various local organizations, such as the Labor 
Council for Art in Berlin, the State House of Building in 
Weimar, under Walter Gropius, which originated from a 
fusion of existing art and craft schools with a group of mod- 
ern architects and other artists. The idea most frequently ex- 
pressed in the literature of these movements—including the 
periodicals 'the New Nation (Das Neue Reich) and Building 
(Bauen)—is that the political revolution must find expres- 
sion in an emancipation of the arts from the official guard- 
ianship which under the empire has kept them in subjection 
to external standards. The Labor Council for Art which is 
endeavoring to create similar agencies in other cities has for 


its motto: 
Art and People must be unified. Art shall no longer be the en- 
joyment of the few but the happiness and life of the masses. The 
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Cover designs from popular appeals issued 
by the periodical Bauen (Building), the 
Labor Council of Art, Berlin, and the Wei- 
mar Bauhaus (Builders’ House), illustrat- 
tendency in 
German art. 
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Organ of Labor Copartnership for Social, Political and 
Economic Culture 


aim is cooperation of all the arts under the wings of a great art of 
building. 

Six demands, more particularly, are veiced: 

Recognition of the public character of all building activity, both 
public and private. Uniform treatment of whole town sections and 
settlements without restriction of individual freedom. As new ob- 
jects in this connection the creation of community houses for the dis- 
semination of all the arts among the people. Areas permanently set 
aside for experimentation in and perfection of new architectural 
ideas. 


Abolition of art and architectural academies in their present form 
and substitution for them of cooperative organizations of artists not 
subject to state domination. Change also of privileged official art 
exhibitions into free ones. 


Freeing of all architectural, art and craft education from the guar- 
dianship of the state and its change from the bottom up. Grants 
for these schools and for new educational courses from state funds. 


Bringing of museums into closer touch with popular needs, espe- 
cially by the introduction of temporary exhibitions, lectures, etc., and 
separation of technical, scientific from popular educational exhibits. 
A juster distribution of state grants for purchase of works of art, 
old and new. 


Removal of esthetically worthless monuments and of all buildings, 
the artistic value of which does not correspond to the value of their 
building material. Prevention of hastily planned war memorials and 
immediate abandonment of all plans for war museums. 

Creation of a national bureau for esthetic culture by appropriate 
legislation. 

The relation of the artist to industry is discussed widely. 
While the emphasis is laid on the development of new towns 
and villages on garden city lines, there is also a demand for 
what is known in this country as the civic center, for instance 
in a new book just published by the architect Bruno Taut, 
entitled The Civic Crown (Die Stadtkrone). 


Responsible Government 


ee civil administrative code passed by the last session 
of the Nebraska state legislature aims at the establish- 
ment of a more responsible, simpler form of administration 
by a reorganization of numerous boards, commissions and 
departments in six main departments: finance, agriculture, 
trade and commerce, labor, public works, and public welfare. 
Standardization of functions and salaries, as the plan of re- 
organization developed, was found one of the most important 
practicable achievements. A new department of finance will 
not only introduce a uniform method of accounting and book- 
keeping but will relieve the other departments of functions 
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which often they have been ill equipped to fulfill. It alsi, 
permits a more complete central control of expenditures. / 
central purchasing department is created in the departmenw 
of finance, again a noticeable advance over the still widely 
current practice of individual and uncoordinated buying bi 
each organ of government with corresponding wastefulness 
and an occasional congestion of bills falling due. ; 
The department of public welfare combines sixteen forme: 
departments and boards. Its bureau of health will cover thi 
whole field of sanitation and hygiene with divisions of cons 
tagious and communicable diseases, sanitation, sanitary 
engineering, venereal diseases, vital statistics and bacterivg 
logical analysis, each under an expert. A bureau of soci ‘ 
service takes over the powers of the former board of pardont 
and paroles; and a bureau of child welfare assumes contro 
over dependent and delinquent children (including ther 
training and education), the introduction of dependent child: 
ren from other states, and visitation of children placed bu. 
not legally adopted. 


Community Leadership 


HE American City Bureau, New York, has commencec 

the issue of a bi-weekly house organ under the above 
name for the purpose of further stimulating civic activity b 
chambers of commerce. The bureau differs from other 
organizations that try to develop the work of chambers of 
commerce in that it does not appeal to selfish interests but 
frankly desires of them contributions toward civic betterment 
which might not result in traceable financial benefit tei 
business interests. With a field staff of sixty-nine it hast 
become one of the largest national influences for civic better 
ment. 

An example of this influence is furnished by a unique piece 
of literature, the credit for which is given to Lucius P- 
Wilson, vice-president of the bureau, the first annual repot 
of the War Civics Committee of East St. Louis, Ill. This 
committee, it will be remembered, arose in part from the race 
riots which brought to light extremely bad living conditions 
and in part from the efforts of the Community Organization 
Branch of the Ordnance Department started by Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker to eliminate, so far as possible, ali 
community conditions adversely affecting the production of 
war materials. The report is in the form of a balance 
sheet, all “planks” of the program being entered as “debit 
items” and all accomplishments as “credit items.” The com 
mittee is financed by the industries of the city and is repre-~ 
sentative of all interests, the Organization Branch of the Wa 
Department furnishing the executive director, Arlyn Wilbur 
Coffin. Housing plans, under the guidance of Harland! 
Bartholomew, city planner of St. Louis, have so far advanced § 
that a housing project is likely to be promoted in the near 
future. In the matter of health improvement, reorganization’ 
of the city health department takes the first place. A surveyy 
of health conditions showed many abuses which it was possible: 
to eliminate. A permanent social hygiene clinic has been# 
established, and a special investigation made of the health of! 
school children. The New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has completed a general municipal survey; the state: 
health department, the American Library Association and the 
city planning consultant carrying through specialized surveys 
in their respective subject fields. 

Practically all the social agencies are taking part. in a! 
practical reconstruction program; but from a comparison of} 
“debits” and “credits” it would seem that most of them are! 
as yet handicapped in the performance of their undertaking by; 
lack of financial support. A Council of Social Agencies has 
recently been formed. Some of the best work done is the? 
stimulation of public agencies. Thus two whole-time juvenile 
probation officers, first supported by voluntary agencies, have} 
been put on the payroll of the county; and the cooperation of} 
other municipal and state departments has been enlisted for’ 
a variety of purposes. 


Standards of Physical Fitness 


E have made some progress in this country in prescrib- 
ing the ages at which children shal] be allowed to go to 
)vork and the educational qualifications that they must have; 
ive have made little progress in prescribing the standard of 
ie )hysical fitness to which they must attain. This apparently is 
b | he next object before the eyes of many persons interested in 
he rearing of sturdy children. Obviously it may be more 
narmful to send an undersized or anemic boy of sixteen into 
rertain occupations than to send a well-developed boy of 
7 ourteen. 
_ The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
Tf Labor has therefore organized a permanent committee to 
$letermine physical standards for working children. At the 
a onferences held by the bureau in Washington and other large 
tities last summer it was declared that children ought not to be 
allowed to go to work until physical examinations had shown 
Tehat they were of normal development for their ages and 
Fhat they were physically fit for the occupations they were en- 
‘Wering, and also that there should be annual examinations of 
fall working children under eighteen. This does not tell what 
‘constitutes “ normal development ” for boys and girls of dif- 
pferent ages, nor does it indicate when a child is “ physically 
“fit” for the occupation he is entering. It will be the purpose 
. be the new committee to work out standards shedding light on 
Bikese questions. 
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Little has been done up to the present time in the United States 
[says the bureau] to prevent children from going into work for 
which they are physically unfit, and practically no study has been 
(made of the effects of early labor on the growth of the body. Yet 
: ithe children who begin work between the ages of 14 and 18, and in 
many instances as early as 12 or. even younger, are the children of 
least resistance in the community. They are in general the children 
of the poor, and in consequence, are likely to be the ill-nourished, the 
» undersized, and the anemic.~ Already handicapped, their growing 
; bodies can put up no resistance ta the exacting demands of industry 

jon muscle and nerves. During these maturing years they are 
peculiarly liable to injury from overstrain and peculiarly sensitive 
to all sorts of industrial hazards. Foreign investigations 
liave shown that the sickness rate among juvenile laborers is alarm- 
j ing, especially during the second year of working life when the in- 
® jurious effects of early labor upon already undeveloped bodies have 
had time to make themselves felt. 
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EDUCATION AND CHILD ¥ ELFARE 


Conducted by 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


The members of the committee are: Dr. George P. Barth, 
director of hygiene, City Health Department, Milwaukee, 
Wis., chairman; Dr. Emma M. Appel, Employing Certifi- 
cate Desarehant. Chicago Board of Education; Dr. S. Joseph- 
ine Baker, chief, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health, N ew York city; Dr. C. Ward Crampton, dean, Nor- 
mal School of Physical Education, Battle Creek; Dr. D. L. 
Edsall, dean, Harvard Medical School ; Dr. Coase W. Goler, 
health officer, Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Harry Linenthal, di- 
rector of induecaal shinies Massachusetts General Hospitals 
Dr. Anna E. Rude, director, Hygiene Division, U. S, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, chairman on health 
problems and education, Columbia University, New York 
city. 

Dr. Barth records in his latest annual report that the Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, in February of last year, an- 
nounced that hereafter it would require proof of physical fit- 
ness to enter employment before any regular child labor permit — 
would be issued in Milwaukee, and that to secure such proof 
it would demand “a detailed statement ” of the condition of 
the health of children from the Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment, the School Hygiene Department of the Milwaukee 
Board of Education, or any other competent physician of 
general practice. While admitting that this is a progressive 
step, Dr. Barth says that there should also be ‘“‘ a periodic ex- 
amination of all children working under permit.”’ 


A Criticism of Public Schools 


\ 
SN Oe you send your children to a public school in 
New York city if you could afford to send them to a 

private school?” 

This question has implications for parents in other of our 
large cities than New York. It has been frankly raised by the 
Public Education Association of New York, an organization of 
private people established to aid school officials to render an 
improved service. ‘The question goes to the bottom of the 
effectiveness of our public school system. 

The association says that it has been asked this question 
recently by many public spirited citizens. It suggests its an- 
swer in these words: 

Believing as we do in public education as the basic factor in the 
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WHEN YOU GO TO WORK 


| 
This young miss is learning that the Massachusetts 
\ law requires boys and girls to be able to read, write 
} ind spell English well enough to pass the sixth grade, 
| or else go to regular day schools until they are six- 
teen and to evening schools until they are twenty- 
one. The pictures are examples of the graphic ap- 
peal made to parents and. children by the Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee, which has published an 
illustrated pamphlet, copyrighted by Richard K. 
Conant, describing the laws about child labor. 


Pop the cynical guy! Ain't he tough, though? He's 
gettin’ his from the chap with the cherubic smile, 
who knows the value of an education. “Many boys 
and girls are so foolish that they never ask what 
goes on in the place where they work and never 
learn anything that will get them ahead,’ says the 
Massachusetts Child Labor Committee. “Go to a 
trade school where you can learn how to work. 

1 Study and training for your position will 
double your wages, double your interest in your 
work, and lead you up to better and better positions.” 
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Chapin in the St. Louis Star 


CraACious — 
“MATS DREADFUL, 
WHY DOESN'T 
Some BODY 
Do Same Ttne ? 


THE CRUMBLING FOUNDATION 


preservation of democracy, and conscious of the superhuman efforts 
which public school teachers and supervisors are making to over- 
come the almost unsurmountable obstacles placed in their way, we 
have been actuated by a spirit of loyalty to our institutions and by a 
desire to encourage the teaching staff, to reply “yes” to this ques- 
tion, in our most convincing manner! 

But, frankly, we confess that we have serious misgivings! If we 
were put to the test, we fear that we should decide in favor of a 
private or semi-private school whose tuition fees are. within our 
means, or else move to one of the surrounding suburbs where the 
absence of extreme congestion and unsanitary conditions in the pub- 
lic schools and the abundance of light, air, and opportunities for work 
and play in addition to study would give our children a more prom- 
ising start in life, both physically and mentally, than is now possible 
in the New York city schools. 

What are the reasons for the association’s misgivings? Here 


is a digest of the five stated: 

I. A large number of public school buildings in New York city 
are unsafe and unsanitary. Many are totally unfit for the rearing 
of children. ‘The rooms are dark and badly ventilated. The walls 
are grimy and crumbling. The toilets are filthy. The roofs are 
leaky. The heating apparatus is more or less continually out of 
repair. 

tT. Nearly 500,000 children in the public schools are in badly 
over-sized classes—classes having more than 40 children. A quarter 
of a million of these are in classes having more than 45 children. 
Nearly 50,000 are in classes of 50 or over. At least 5,000 are in 
classes of more than 55! 

III. Nearly a quarter of a million children in the elementary 
schools of New York city, exclusive of the children in the first grade, 
are on part-time or on forms of “ double-session” that are, if any- 
thing, worse than part-time. This means that these children are not 
receiving a full day’s bona-fide schooling! 

IV. The lack of regular teachers and substitute teachers is daily 

* demoralizing the class work and administration in practically every 
school in the city. It is frequently necessary either to dismiss cer- 
tain classes for the day or to distribute them among other teachers, 
thus giving these teachers upwards of 90 children to handle. 

V. Nowhere in the public schools of New York city are there 
adequate opportunities for work and play. ; 

To put the public schools of the city in a proper state of 
repair would cost, according to the association’s estimate, at 
least $8,000,000. Towards this end the Board of Education 
has appropriated this year $2,000,000. ‘To reduce classes to 


their proper size would require a school building program of 
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$15,000,000. The shortage of teachers, says the association 
can be remedied only by “ adequate pay and better worki 


conditions.” f 


The Supply of Teachers 7 


ie public education in the United States bankrupt? Las‘ 
year the United States Commissioner of Education estit 
mated that there were 50,000 vacancies in teaching position: 
in the country; this meant that the children who would hay. 
received instruction if these positions had been filled wera 
actually going without it. Moreover, this shortage existers 
after over 120,000 inexperienced, untrained or “ erstwhile’ i 
teachers had been introduced into positions that would other: 
wise have been vacant, so that the actual shortage of teachers 
possessing even ordinary qualifications was about 170,000. fi 
is probably higher today. : 

In some parts of the country great numbers of schools have 
failed to open this winter because there have been no teach- 
ers to take the classes. One county in Pennsylvania reported 
fifty-three of its rural schools without teachers. From Maine 
New York and Ohio have come reports of schools closed fo 
want of teachers. Vermont’s two normal schools are declared 
to be in imminent danger of discontinuance from lack of peo- 
ple seeking training. The same situation exists throughout 
the country. ; 

Low salaries paid to teachers are nearly everywhere as- 
cribed as the reason. During the war teachers left the pro- 
fession in large numbers; higher salaries elsewhere” attractedk 
them. ‘The exodus is apparently increasing. ‘The average 
salary for all teachers in the United States has increased 
only 12 per cent in the past three years, according to E. 83 
Evenden, who has just published a study of teachers’ salarie 
for the Commission on the Emergency in Education; durin 
the same period the cost of living has more than doubled 
Teachers are finding it impossible to live on their preseni 
incomes.. A hod carrier earns on the average $394 a year 
more than a teacher does, according to recent statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor; a baker $363 more and: 
a blacksmith $890 more. Educators throughout the coun 
are united in the belief that a real menace faces the schools 
unless something is done immediately to make teaching more 
remunerative and attractive. 

Meanwhile, James M. Cox, governor of Ohio, has set 
aside the week of February 15-22 as Teachers’ Week in tha 
state, urging the public, press, pulpit, clubs and all social and’ 
educational bodies to give serious thought to the “ problem: 
of the supply of teachers.” : 


A Constructive Grand Jury 
6 ee Grand Jury in St. Louis which investigated the city 


institutions dealing with children has made a number of} 
important recommendations calculated to improve the condi- 
tions of the city’s wards. It has found that the city still uses 
the old dilapidated House of Refuge as a place where sixty- 
four white and Negro boys are being housed. It pronounced} 
the place a “veritable fire trap” and the erection of a suit- 
able building has been recommended. A new children’s build- 
ing is also suggested in the report and facilities for the 100! 
feebleminded children now placed in the City Sanitarium) 
because the state colony for feebleminded at Marshall is over-: 
crowded and has been in that condition for many years. One’ 
of the most important recommendations of the jury is that) 
one judge of the Circuit Court be relieved of all other duties 
so that he may give full time to the Juvenile Court. At 
present the judge can give very little time, since he has to 
sit on the regular Circuit Court bench. Furthermore, there} 
is a change of judge every six months. This has been con-- 
sidered undesirable for some time. It is in addition suggested | 
that the next legislature enact a law for a special judge for} 
the Juvenile Court, so that he may be elected for that pur-) 
pose and have no other duties. : 
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BOOKS ON HEALTH AND HOUSING 


az Hic Roap To HEALTH 
| |By James E. Kelly. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
if: Price $1.50; by mail of the 


If ever a book on personal hygiene was 
‘ritten con amore, it is this one. Dr. Kelly 
plains that it has been thirty years in 
yfeparation, and there is evidence on every 
“ge that it has been a boon companion: 
iedWhat I thought I tested, and what I 
syoved, I taught and wrote.” He writes 
Sor the hale and juvenile as well as for 
fose who have commenced to flirt with in- 
jficiency,”’ and he has tried, with marked 
jiccess, to present the pursuit of health as 
jhe long absorbing pastime. The six essentials 
dr health, or in other words the six factors 
jyhich govern our powers of adaptation to 
iyature and therefore “our ‘relative stability 
»: the universe,” are air, water, exercise, diet, 
|feeep, and “ Alpha and Omega, the first and 
‘Jast, perseverance.” For it is no doctrine of 
Yeassive existence that he preaches. He thinks 


‘Hivilized life is largely responsible for our 
jumerous street accidents: we are not so alert 
is we ought to be in getting out of the way. 
le has only contempt for the one who allows 
is muscles to become “smothered in fat,” 
‘Yor the essential cause of obesity “is always 
‘“Hver-eating,’ and the chief contributory 
M@@auses are laziness, alcohol, and heat. “ Any- 
‘Wody can get thin if he considers it worth 
while.” 
17 A characteristic passage is the one in which 
ie takes pleasure in introducing those who 
Jay they “have no time for exercise,” to 
Wi several gymnasia adequately equipped and 
‘feeming with opportunities.” Abstinence from 
Ibublic conveyances supplies excellent walk- 
‘ng. Crossing the street and catching cars 
Bzive excuses for short runs. Springing on 
Jhnd off such inequalities of surface as side- 
valks is a good way to increase agility. 
Avoiding elevators and making the most of 
zyoing up and down stairs is an admirable 
Wnethod of increasing wind and endurance. 
SIhe floors of street-cars and subway offer 
ansurpassed opportunities for cultivating the 
faculty. of balancing; their straps give oc- 
casion to strengthen the muscles of arms, 
ipack, and chest; while any of the bars or 
(projections to which we naturally cling in 
4a crowded car may be utilized for “push and 
pull” exercises. In any office or home, the 
fact of sitting down or of rising from a 
‘chair may be made to contribute actively to 
health, and even in dressing, many “ casual 
fexercises” are possible—such as putting on 
fyour shoes and tying them while standing. 
/The whole routine of life, in Dr. Kelly’s 
iiview, may be turned into a series of games, 
ithereby adding greatly to its interest and 
enormously increasing happiness and ef- 
ficiency, without requiring appreciably more 


; time. Ly B: 
1" * * 
A LABRADOR Doctor 

By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. Hough- 


ton Mifflin Co. 441 pp., illustrated. Price 
$4; by mail of the Survey $4.25. 

As an autobiography this is no less suc- 
jcessful than The Education of Henry Adams, 
though the methods of accomplishing the 
‘revelation of personality in the two books 
‘are antipodal. Introspection is as far as 
‘possible from Dr. Grenfell’s habit of thought. 
‘He has a chapter at the end, to be sure, on 
My Religious Life, but this sounds as if he 
had added it because friends had persuaded 
him that he must, not because he felt any 
imperious “urge” to analyze his spiritual 
experiences or thought that they would make 
much difference to the world. 


What Dr. Grenfell has always been spon- 
taneously interested in is doing things, and 
helping other people get things done; from 
the holidays when he and his brothers turned 
their quondam nursery into a carpentry shop 
and succeeded in building a boat that would 
float; through the summers of his hospital 
course, spent in cruising around the coasts 
of Wales and Ireland in an old fishing smack 
with one or two other medical students and 
a dozen or so boys from his Sunday-school 
class in East London, added to the party the 
second year; through thirty-two years of 
work for deep-sea fishermen, first in the 
North Sea, and then in Northern Newfound- 
land and Labrador; down to the year at a 
base hospital in France, where he “ was not 
a bit prepared for the amount of leisure 
time ” his duties allowed. 

As a study in the genesis and development 
of social work Dr. Grenfell’s book is with- 
out a parallel. When he went to Labrador 
in the summer of 1892 in a small sailing 
vessel equipped for dispensary work, there 
was no doctor in all the land, and prac- 
tically no social work of any kind except 
the old Moravian missions among the 
Eskimos. One agency after another has 
been established, each one the result of in- 
sistent needs. First, naturally, a cottage 
hospital was built—on an island in Battle 
Harbour, the second summer; then, another, 
two hundred miles away, at Indian Harbour; 
and a little later, a permanent station at St. 
Anthony, around which have grown up many 
new undertakings. The Children’s Home 
had to be started when the doctor and his 
helpers, going to visit a sick man on a lonely 
headland, found him dying on the floor of 
the cabin, his wife already dead on the bed, 
and after building the coffins and burying 
the parents, realized that they had five little 
children on their hands. A school at St. 
Anthony for the children in the institutions 
was inevitable. Moving libraries are carried 
around in the hospital steamer. A Seamen’s 
Institute has been built in St. John’s—not a 
“second-rate affair in a back street,’ but a 
four-story building on the water side of 
Main street, the most conspicuous feature in 
the sky-line. 

The extreme poverty of the country has led 
to a number of economic experiments. A 
fox-farm was started at St. Anthony, which 
was not successful. Reindeer were imported 
from Lapland, with Lapp herders to take 
care of them, and although they prospered 
and multiplied, unfortunately the experi- 
ment had nevertheless to be abandoned, be- 
cause of a combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. A saw-mill was installed in 
one place, which has run for ten years, after 
a series of initial difficulties, and this has 
provided work, better houses, a new church 
and school, and “has indeed created a new 
village.” The “ubiquitous barter system, 
which always left the poor man the worst 
end of the bargain,’ led to an attempt to 
introduce cooperative buying—“the copper 
store,” the fishermen called it. Ten such 
stores were established, and although they 
have had their ups and downs, and though at 
one time defects in business management cost 
their unbusiness-like sponsor “a fine crop of 
personal worries” and also some of his per- 
sonal capital, he stoutly asserts that “the 
causes of failure in each case have been 
perfectly obvious, and no fault of the sys- 
tem.” Five of the stores have not merely 
survived, but are paying “handsomer divi- 
dends by far than any investment our people 
could possibly make elsewhere.” 

Frances Willard, towards the end of her 
life, said that her “ chief wonder” was that 


she had “dared to have such a good time, 
mentally, morally, and physically.” Dr. 
Grenfell might easily say the same thing. 
Such a good time he has had!—except on 
lecture tours to raise money. ‘That is the 
persistent note. Even when he was facing 
probable death on a floating “ ice-pan,” he 
“could not help laughing” at the figure he 
cut; ‘but I can honestly say that from first 
to last not a single sensation of fear crossed 
my mind.” 

It is no light matter to publish an auto- 
biography at a little past fifty, and to face 
living up to it—or at least “ alongside” it, 
as Dr. Grenfell says—for many years. But 
this record should be a pleasant companion 
to its writer and his wife, and to their chil- 
dren when they are a little older, while it 
cannot fail to increase the number of their 


friends. eB 
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CHRISTIAN SoOcIAL HYGIENE 

By Boudinet Seeley. Published by author, 

Portland, Ore. 151 pp. Price $1.25; by 

mail of the Survey $1.40. 

This series of sermons on “social mor- 
ality” [what morality is not social?] will be 
applauded by the desperately religious peo- 
ple who would solve the sexual problems of 
all times by religious appeal. “The true 
solution of the problem of social hygiene re- 
quires that we find Christ.” ‘Social sin is 
conquered by the Lord.” These quotations 
fairly represent the spirit of this book, which 
will be helpful to a limited number of young 
people who can be reached by a call to re- 
ligious sublimation of their sexual instincts. 
But the only hope for the vast majority of 
young people lies in scientific and social- 
ethical approach to sex-education which is 
neither Christian nor anti-Christian because 
it is not necessarily connected with and cer- 
tainly not opposed to any religious belief. 

M. A. BIGELOw. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SEx DISEASE 

By A. Corbett-Smith. John Bale, Sons, & 

Daniellson, London. 104 pp., paper bound. 
-Price 2s 6d; by mail of the Survey $.85. 

This pamphlet is a new edition of one 
published five years ago and widely dis- 
tributed in England. The sub-title is a 
good description: ‘A study in the causes, 
symptoms and effects of syphilis and gonor- 
rhea and the education of the individual 
therein.” The author is a barrister-at-law 
MEG is especially interested in public health 
aw. 

The introductory nine pages center around 
the author’s proposition that the solution of 
the problem of venereal diseases lies in the 
education of the individual. Nothing else 
will serve, and the author rejects all other 
solutions, even that of certain leaders of 
the suffrage movement who intend to ex- 
terminate sexual disease by (a) votes for 
women and (b) absolute chastity of men, 
forgetting that with or without suffrage 
absolute chastity of women would also solve 
the problem. 

Chapter II, twelve pages, deals with gon- 
orrhea, while III to VII, over sixty pages, 
present medical facts regarding syphilis, a 
total of seventy-five pages of convincing 
facts that sexual disease is “the problem 
of the nations.” Then, in a half-dozen 
forceful pages the author points out that 
education of the individual is the solution, 
and the problem becomes one of placing 
helpful sex knowledge within the grasp of 
every man and woman. 

The last dozen pages contain a letter 
written to a godson when he was eighteen 
vears old which the reviewer emphatically 
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praises and at the same time regrets that 
every Anglo-Saxon boy has not a godfather 
or father or teacher who will bring him 
face to face with such protective knowledge 
coupled with high ideals. ‘This letter is 
certainly one of the best “sex talks” for 
adolescent boys, and with some change of 
local color would be useful for American 
boys. M. A. BiGELow. 
s 8 * 
Meat HYGIENE 
By Richard Edelmann, revised by John R. 
Mohler and Adolphus Eichhorn. Lea & 
Febiger. 472 pp., illustrated. Price $4.75; 
by mail of the Survey $5. 


This fourth edition of Edelmann’s text- 
book has been thoroughly revised by the 
chief of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the director of the veterinary 
department of the Lederle Antitoxin Labor- 
atories, to embody detailed description of all 
the important phases of meat inspection, both 
ante-mortem and post-mortem, methods of 
laboratory examinations, the latest knowl- 
edge on new diseases of food-animals and 
their pathology, and the latest rules and reg- 
ulations of the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. A historical chapter reviews 
briefly the policies which have been followed 
by the principal civilized nations, beginning 
with the food ediets of the Egyptians, whose 
priests were the first state meat inspectors, 
and ending with the development of the 
American system, stimulated by the exclu- 
sion of our hog products from European 
markets about 1880 and other restrictive 
measures adopted by Great Britain about 
the same time. L. B. 

x * # 
APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 

By William P. Bowen, Lea & Febiger. 334 

‘pp., illustrated. Price $3.50; by mail of 

the Survey $3.75. 


Kinesiology treats of the mechanism of 
muscular movement, and this book, of which 
a second edition, revised, has recently ap- 
peared, is appropriately the first volume in 
the Physical Education Series, edited by Dr. 
Tait McKenzie. It is intended primarily 
for the physician and the physical educator, 
and its evidently specialized and scientific 
character would seem to excuse the “ aver- 
age” social worker from responsibility for 
mastering it, except that in his introduction 
Mr. Bowen says incidentally that “ anyone 
who wishes to keep his own bodily machin- 
ery up to a fair grade of efficiency will do 
well to study kinesiology.” Samples of this 
book indicate that it would be interesting to 
do so, at any rate, if one could find the time. 
There are chapters at the end on defects of 
posture, and on the movements used in games 
and sports and in many common industrial 
and domestic occupations. LB: 

e * # 


SANITATION FOR PuBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
By Hibbert W. Hill. Macmillan Co. 211 
pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$1.55. 


The development of public health nursing 
in the United States has naturally created a 
demand for books on the subject. The book 
written by Dr. Hill endeavors to give in a 
brief and concise manner the elements of 
sanitation and public health, with which a 
nurse must be acquainted in her work. Too 
much space seems to be given to infectious 
diseases of which the nurse must necessarily 
learn from a study of other sources, while 
too little space is devoted to the important 
questions of food, water, milk, etc., and no 
space at all to dietetics. 

In the chapter on Cleanliness and Health, 
the author gives a clear exposition of the 
difference of the old “filth theory” of 
diseases and the new conception of dirt 
diseases and relation of dirt to disease. Ac- 
cording to the author, the old adage,— 
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“Cleanliness is next to Godliness” is ex- 
ploded and cleanliness cannot be advocated 
for prevention of disease, for to do this is 
“to deceive with a false sense of safety 
those who, properiy enlightened, might take 
the only precautions that are effective.” 
GEORGE M. Price, M.D. 
* * & 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
By Harry E. Mock. W. B. Saunders Co. 
846 pp., illustrated. Price $10; by mail 
of the Survey $10.30. 


The publication of Dr. Mock’s voluminous 
book shows that the science of medicine has 
gained an additional branch, that of indus- 
trial medicine and surgery. This new 
branch of medicine has come in response to 
the needs of the times and because of the 
newly gained recognition of the importance 
and value of the human factor in industry 
with the appointment of a large number of 
physicians and surgeons to safeguard the 
health of the workers in industrial plants. 

The author, who is assistant professor of 
industrial medicine and surgery at the Rush 
Medical College, has been for nine years 
chief surgeon of one of the Sears-Roebuck 
Company plants, with many thousands of 
workers under his jurisdiction, whose health 
is taken care of by ten physicians and twelve 
nurses on his staff. His book, therefore, is 
based on ample theoretical knowledge and 
on wide experience, which, among others, 
covered 112,000 examinations among the em- 
ployes of his company. 

It is divided into several parts, including 
Industrial Health Service, Prevention, In- 
dustrial Medicine, Industrial Surgery, In- 
surance and Pension, and Reconstruction, 
and treats a very large number of topics 
connected with industrial sanitation and with 
health of the workers. The author does not 
strictly adhere to medical and surgical topics 
but likewise discusses such subjects as The 
Nurse in Industry, Employes’ Dental Ser- 
vice, Recreation and Exercise in Factories, 
Reclaiming of Tuberculous Soldiers from 
Military and Industrial Armies, Health In- 
surance, Employes’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tions, Americanization of the Foreign 
Employe. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Mock has 
seen fit to enlarge the bulk of his book by 
padding it with programs of the National 
Council of Safety, excerpts of various rules 
and regulations and other unrelated matter, 
which does not add to its value but unduly 
increases its size and, consequently, cost. 

The book contains 210 illustrations, 2 great 
many of which are not very clear or of 
special value. On the whole, it is a val- 
uable contribution to Industrial Hygiene. 

Gerorce M. Price, M.D. 
a a 
Every Day MouTtH HYGIENE 

By Joseph Head. M. D. W. B. Saunders 

Co. 67 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 

mail of the Survey $1.10. 

This is not a book for children but a 
scientific treatise showing how the decay 
of teeth can be absolutely prevented. The 
author insists on the use of the ‘dental floss 
as essential to cleanliness and shows why 
the type of toothbrush in general use is 
faulty in size and shape. A supplemen- 
tary chapter deals with the irregularity in 
children’s teeth. Considering the appalling 
prevalence of digestive and nerve diseases 
due to bad teeth, the detailed instruction 
here given for tooth preservation deserves 
wide circulation. 

* * # 
New IDEALS IN THE PLANNING OF CITIES, 

Towns AND. VILLAGES 

By John Nolen. American City Bureau. 

139 pp. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by mail 

of the Survey $1.15. 

Originally prepared as one of a series of 
textbooks for the teaching of citizenship to 
members of the American Expeditionary 


.and foresight of the reformer with the cq 


' far reaching, must spring from the peog i 


Ay 


Forces, this handbook has a directness a 
simplicity which make it valuable for educ 
tional purposes anywhere. Mr. Nolen co: 
bines in an unusual degree the sympaty 


servatism that springs from long, practic 
experience. As in others of his works, , 
places in the foreground of attention a py 
per regard for the social purposes of ¢: 
planning without which no really practic 
scheme can be developed—whether for 1 
replanning of existing towns or the lay: 
out of new ones. “Changes in our citie® 
he says “if they are to be permanent a 


and be at bottom an expression of the 1! 
of the people. We do not want mere ¢ 
perts’ cities unless those various expe 
show themselves capable of expressing a¢ 
interpreting the best impulses and highiy 
conceptions of business men, of citizens, 
wage-earners, and of fathers and mothe 
and children. True city planning mu 
make cities that will serve the needs—phys 
cal, economic and _ spiritual—of all t# 
people.” a 
From this purpose arises his insisten 
on the local survey as an essential prelimiip 
ary—a survey goine at length into soci 
and economic conditions as well as t® 
physical. We have never seen within suap 
small compass a clearer description of ti 
processes of town planning or of the prina 
ples that underlie good planning. A speci 
merit of the book is that it reckons wi! 
the limitations and difficulties of the smai 
town where at the present time such leade| 
ship as this is most needed and where ex 
amples taken from the costly improvemex 
schemes of large cities are not helpful. Eaag 
chapter has references to further readir 
and well chosen illustrations. B. L. 


* * 


Homes For WORKMEN 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleam 
250 pp. Plans and Illustrations. Prid 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.50. 


The sub-title, A Presentation of Leading 
Examples of Industrial Community Develo 
ment is justified by the contents. This larg 
volume, admirably produced by the Lake 
side Press, Chicago, describes clearly ar 
graphically the very best of recent exper! 
ments in industrial housing, the planning « 
site and amenities as well as the construa 
tion of the houses. Interspersed with thes 
descriptive chapters are more general article! 
by such authorities as Mrs. Fellows Bacozx 
Richard H. Dana, Arthur F. Clough, Lei 
Magnusson, Horace B. Mann, John Noles 
Herbert S. Swan, Lawrence Veiller. 

Though the frame house receives predo 
inant consideration, especially in the illus 
trations chosen, other forms of constructic? 
are not excluded. For the greater part 
the United States, timber undoubtedly is an: 
will for long remain the cheapest and mos 
natural building material; the fire hazar 
associated with it often is the hazard 
faulty planning and congestion and can to 
considerable degree be eliminated. 

It is only in recent years that much a 
tention has been given to the improvement 
of temporary housing in labor camps. Her! 
obviously timber is as a rule the only pos 
sible material; and the present volume ad 
mirably illustrates its use for that purpose 
Two articles on labor camps by Arthur Ff 
Morgan, chief engineer of the Miami Cont 
servancy District—which has been unusuall 
successful in creating a high type of com 
munity life in its construction camps—aré 
particularly valuable. But the whole boo 
is to be recommended for its practical sug} 
gestion for the housing reformer and fo 
communities facing a housing shortage which 
must be supplied in such a way as to add td 
their assets rather than their future burdens, 

Bile 
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JCOMMUNICATIONS | 


fy 
t Pe HOUSING AND TAXES 
\@fo THE Eprror: In your recent account of 
iy. Housing Corporations of Portland, Maine 
‘wid St. Louis, Mo., I note one significant 
\glission. Whether the houses to be erected 
ig these newly-formed corporations are tax- 
‘impt or liable to taxation, is nowhere 
‘ted. These enterprises seek to combine 
\qilanthropy and 6 per cent. As quasi- 
“giritable organizations they might con- 
‘idvably demand exemption; as_ business 
widertakings they would normally be subject 
Jour traditional penal tax. 
gWhat is the use of figuring 6 per cent divi- 
{ Jads if no one knows whether it is 6 per 
weit gross or 6 per cent net, after deducting 
»Sces? The whole housing problem, as I 
tow it, is pivoted right there upon the issue 
|) tax-exemption. 
“If building houses be a work of self- 
‘W:rifice and benevolence then local govern- 
ints should instantly cease to levy tribute 
“id toll upon it. Tax exemption precedes 
ihe giving of alms. If the American wage- 
irner has become a pensioner and a semi- 
S.uper, then in the name of reason, let us set 
Gee of fiscal pains and penalties that wage- 
ajrner’s food and clothing, and above all, 
vfs shelter. MALCOLM BURKE. 
-§, Washington, D. C. 


WHY TIMBER IS DEAR 


‘0To THE EpiTror: Forest devastation has 
@come such a menace to the nation, now 
wad in the future, that it must be stopped, 
@ader penalty of wide-spread and long con- 
mued suffering among our people. More 
“jan 100,000,000 acres of land which ought 
y) be growing wood and are good for 
othing else have been devastated, and are 
‘ow idle, treeless wastes. If they had been 
Vept productive the price of lumber would 
Tot have doubled, nor would many kinds 
Yad grades of lumber be unobtainable. We 
ave less than half as many trees now stand- 
31g as would be required to produce timber 
it the rate we are now using it, nor are 
nere forests in other parts of the world from 
®rhich we may import those kinds of wood 
five need at reasonable costs. Within twenty 
fears from now the buik of our timber must 
some from the Pacific Coast, and the public 
y7ill then have to foot a freight bill, even 
it: present rates, of $650,000,000 a year. 
} We use twice as much wood as Europe, 
fo proportion to population, and have half 
ts much productive forest, in proportion to 
#rea. Four-fifths of our remaining timber 
js in private hands, and 97 per cent of our 
‘innual timber cut comes from forest lands 
)rivately owned. It is precisely these lands 
that are being devastated, and there must 
ilevastation be stopped. It can be stopped, 
jnoreoyer, without in any way locking up 
»ur forest resources. Uniform control, na- 
lion-wide and compulsory, is the only fair 
ind thoroughgoing remedy. 
| Philadelphia. GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


¥ 


af 


_ [A recent report on forest devastation 
and a plan to meet it, by the Committee for 
che Application of Forestry of the So- 


ciety of American Foresters, can _ be 
obtained from its office in the Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia.— 
Epiror. | 


_ FOR THE BUFORD WIDOWS 

_ To THE EpiTor: Your article in behalf of 
the “Buford widows” is very interesting. 
I hope you will continue aiding these people 
for I believe. that only by arousing public 
opinion can a repetition of such a shameful 
act as the deportation of those men, with- 
out their wives and families, be prevented. 
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Enclosed please find check for $5. Use it 
for their needs in any way you see fit—I 
wish it were more! 

I have just returned from two years’ re- 
lief work in Russia—part of the time in 
Soviet Russia, several months on the trans- 
Siberian railway—and the rest of the time 
in Omsk. I used to be much puzzled by the 
ideas of America which some of the Rus- 
sians, returned from the United States, ex- 
pressed. I always had to talk in Russian— 
though many had lived and worked in dif- 
ferent parts of the U. S. for five or six 
years, the only American words they knew 
were “sure”? and “damn”—proof, they 
thought, that they knew American! 

I would like these few dollars to counter- 
act as far as possible the new “ American 


Imtial Display 
Children’s Dresses of 
English Sateen 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @& 
CO. announce the first dis- 
play of Children’s Dresses of 
English Sateen. 


English Sateen, the season’s 
novelty fabric, is imported 
exclusively by James Mc- 
Cutcheon & Co. 


This beautiful wash fabric, 
with its fine soft finish and 
quaint designs, is ideal for 
Children’s Dresses. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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ideals” which the “Buford” Russians and 
their families have gained—would that the 
men responsible for the manner of deporta- 
tion should have to endure even one-tenth 
of the hardships ahead of the deportees! 
EMILIE CHAPMAN BRADBURY. 
Germantown, Pa. 


THE TEST 

To THE Epiror: There never was a time in 
the history of America when it was more 
difficult to interest colored people by speech- 
making than it is at the present time. 
Whether addressing an audience in a hall 
auditorium, or a congregation in a church 
anyone who offers an age-worn theory, or 
a panacea as a solution for the Negro prob- 
lem, will be heard with impatience. The 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents line, four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL CONDI- 

' mjons. Findings of leading churches in Can- 
ada, Great Britain and the United States. 
$1.75 per 100. Department of Hvangelism 
and Social Service of Methodist Church, 519 
Wesley Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


WHpN You Go TO WorK, a primer of child la- 
bor laws. By Richard K. Conant, Massachu- 
setts Child Labor Committee, 6 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLS AND FAcTORIBS, Framingham Com- 
munity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstra- 
tion, Framingham, Mass., Monograph No, 6. 

‘ Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., Dxecutive Officer. 


Bupemr PLANNING IN SocraL Casp Work. By 
Committee on Home Economics, Charity Or- 
ganization Society, 105 Bast 22nd Street, 
New York. Price 15 cents. 


LABOR’S PLAN FOR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
AND D®MOCRACY IN THEN OPERATION OF THD 
RAILROADS. Based on statements by Glenn 
E. Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


WHaT’s GoInG ON? Report regarding certain 
social and legal abuses in California in part 
aggravated and in part created by the Fed- 
eral Social Hygiene program. By Katherine 
Cc. Bushnell. From author, 127 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Oakland, Cal. Price 10 cents, 


POSITIONS IN SOCIAL WORK IN MINNEAPOLIS: 
Report of a Committee of the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies, 609 Second Ave- 
nue, South. Covers qualifications, training, 
education, provision for vacation, salary 
analysis; forty-two pages; price ten cents. 


Tus Smx Sipn or LIF®, an explanation fer 
young people, with an important introduc- 
tion for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An 
explanation which really explains. Published 
by the author, 350 West 55 St., New York 
City, 25c. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON CERTAIN 
ScHOOL BUILDINGS OF D®LAWARE, by George 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, 


GENERAL REPORT ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS OF DELAWARH, by George D. 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt and F. W. Hart. 


SHALL WH INTHRVEND IN MEXICO? by John F. 
Moors. Price 5 cents. League of Free Na- 
tions Association, 180 West 42d street, New 
York City. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THB FIRST NATIONAL Co- 
OPHRATIVE CONVENTION, 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by the Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 


‘IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. 
Box 1261, New York. Arguments free on 
reqnest. 


CrmepItT UNIons. A manual furnished gratle 
upon request. Massachusetts Credit Union 
Association, 78 Devonshire St., Boston, 


THH CASE OF THE RAND ScHOOL. Rand School 
- Social Science, 7 Hast 15 St., New York 
ty. oP agg b| 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH CASH STUDIES, 
by Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. Figueron 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cents. 


WHO IS My N®IGHBOR IN CLEVELAND? By John 
F. Hall. 64 pp. 15 cents. Six lessons for 
church organizations illustrating familiar 
social principles and based on local social 
work. Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


Boston METHOD OF MOTION PIcTURD REGULA- 
TION. By John M. Casey. National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


THIRTY YHARS OF LYNCHING IN THH UNITED 
States. <A compilation—105 pages; paper 
covers. Fifty cents per copy. 


CHILD WELFARD HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al) 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
cents, postpaid. 
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Negro is loath to try any theory that he 
has already tried, that has not brought 
the promised results. On the contrary, there 
never was a time when colored people were 
more anxious to hear an interpretation of 
their duty and responsibility in this new 
program of reconstruction and readjustment 
in keeping with this age, than at the present 
time. . The Negro is following with pro- 
found interest and concern, the trend of 
the big movements making for national and 
international reconstruction. 

He is especially interested, at the pres- 
ent time, in the discussions, pro and con, 
of the proposed Covenant of the League of 
Nations. I have found that the sentiment 
among the colored people of this country 
regarding the League of Nations (whether 
accepted with, or without reservation) is 
identical with his attitude toward the Chris- 
tian church. That the test of Christianity 
does not depend upon how many mission- 
aries are sent by our various religious de- 
nominations to China, India, Japan, or 
Africa; nor, upon the amount of money 
contributed toward the support of the mis- 
sionary department of the church, but the 
test of Christianity, so far as America is 
concerned, depends upon the treatment ac- 
corded the Negro in this country—the Afri- 
can in America or Japanese, for that mat- 
ter. 

The test of the proposed covenant for 
the League of Nations, in the last analysis, 
will not depend upon the attitude of the 
Italians toward Fiume, or the Japanese to- 
ward Shantung, or other reservations and 
amendments proposed by the opponents of 
the covenant in its present form; but, will 
depend, so far as America is concerned, 
upon whether, or not the twelve millions 
of patriotic, law-abiding American Negroes 
are included in this covenant on equal foot- 
ing with other American citizens. 

JessE O. THOMAS. 
[Field Secretary, National Urban League.] 
New York. 


PERSONALS 


THE Community Council of Louisville, 
Kentucky, which was created a year and a 
half ago by the Welfare League as a clear- 
ing house for the activities and plans of the 
social and civic agencies in any way inter- 
ested in the welfare of the city, has secured 
as its executive secretary, Raymond C. 
Hoyer. Mr. Hoyer is a Philadelphian, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the school of civics in Chicago; was 
director of the Tri-City Social Center of 
La Salle, Peru and Oglesvy, Ill, and was 
community organizer for the War Camp 
Community Service, serving in Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Alexandria, 
Des Moines and Louisville. 


THE National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York, announces that William Pickens 
has resigned as Dean of Morgan College, 
Baltimore, to join the staff of the association 
and will organize Negroes throughout the 
country in defense of their rights. Mr. 
Pickens is widely known as one of the lead- 
ing orators of his race in the United States 
having won the Henry James Ten Eyck 
oratorical prize from a class of more than 
300 men at Yale University, in 1903. He 
was graduated from Yale in the highest rank 
of his class, having been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. Mr. Pickens has been professor 
of Greek and sociology at Wiley University, 
Texas. During the war he was instrumental 
in obtaining the first training camp for 
colored officers at Des Moines, lowa- 


‘Union of New York city. In addition 4 


DR. C. H. GARWOOD for eight years | 
ciate superintendent of the city schoo 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed Euro] 
director for the Junior Red Cross, with h 
quarters in Paris. Dr. Garwood wil 
ceed Major Royal S. Haynes who rec 
resigned and returned to his duties in 
medical department of Columbia Unive 
He will supervise the various activities 
children of America are carrying on-in 
countries of Europe, from Belgium 
Palestine. a 


SEDLEY HOPKINS PHINNEY has | 
appointed assistant secretary of the Citizen 


previous service on the staff of the Go 
ernor’s Reconstruction Commission of New 
York state, Mr. Phinney was secretary c 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal ~ 


search during the year 1918. » 


A 


HOMER W. BORST has been ¢ 
pointed director of civilian relief of the Guk 
Division of the American Red Cross, to sue 
ceed Harry S. Hopkins, who will giv 
his full time as associate manager to th! 
division of the development and ee 
tion of the peace time program of the socie 


THE American paper industry has taker 
over Dean Hugh P. Baker, head ox 
America’s biggest forestry college, The Ne 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
under conditions which indicate both tha: 
America’s timber industry appreciates the 
need for a study of future raw material anc 
for men with a technical knowledge of 
forestry in industry, and also that Americar 
education does not offer sufficient financial 
inducements to hold as college presidents 
men who are wanted in business. v 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, professor o4 
the science of government at Harvard, hast 
been appointed Harvard exchange professo 
at the Sorbonne Universities, France, for the 
first semester of next year. : 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made at Columbia 
University of the appointment of Gebhard: 
professor of German of Robert Herndor 
Fife, Jr.. now professor of German in Wes 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. Pro- 
fessor Fife is chairman of the Connecticut 
State Board of Charities. 


THE American Child Hygiene Association, | 
formerly the American Association for the: 
Study of Prevention of Infant Mortality, an- 
nounces these additional assistants to Dr. 
Richard A. Bolt, the general director: 


GERTRUDE E. KNIPP, executive secre- 
tary of the association, since its organiza- 
tion, assistant general director. 

HARRIET L. LETTE, formerly of 
the Babies’ Dispensary and Hospital of 
Cleveland and with the Children’s Bureau, 
American Red Cross in France, director of 
field work. 

ELLEN C. BABBITT, recently with 
the Children’s Bureau, American Red Cross 
in France, director of publicity. 


JOHN H. COVER, who has been with the 
American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief, is now in charge of distri- 
bution and promotion of social literature for | 
the welfare division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company of New York. 


GEORGE R. BEDINGER, since 1915 gen- 
eral secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Detroit, has accepted a position with the 
New York County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. Mr. Bedinger is organizing a 
department of health service which, for the. 
present, will develop a program of public 
health education and assist other health 
agencies through its information service. 


